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CHAPTER  I:  INTRODUCTION 


1.  Statement  of  Problem. 

In  this  divided  world  of  the  Cold  War,  kept  constant- 
ly alert  by  international  alarms,  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  foreign 
affairs.      They  reach  down  to  intrude  upon  the  tran- 
quillity of  hundreds  of  millions  of  humble  people  all 
over  the  world.     "Foreign  affairs,"  Marquis  Curzon  has 
said,  "if  you  examine  the  matter,  are  really  domestic 
affairs  -  the  most  domestic  of  all  our  affairs,  for 
this  reason:  they  touch  the  life,  the  interest,  and 
the  pocket  of  every  member  of  the  community.      It  is 
in  relation  to  foreign  affairs  that  every  man  and 
woman  secures  immunity  from  war,  relief  from  the  heavy 
burdens  of  taxation,  prosperity  of  trade  and  industry."- 

In  this  struggle  for  a  peaceful  world,  the  continuum  of 
function  between  the  military  man  and  the  diplomat  must 
be  recognized:  both  have  a  role  to  play,  the  one  sup- 

1.  Marquis  Curzon,  November  11,  1922,  quoted  in  Tracy 
Lay:  The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  1925-  p.   


porting  morality  with  power,  acting  as  a  deterrent  to 
aggression;     the  other  seeking  to  smooth  the  innumer- 
able daily  contacts  between  nations,  preventing  small 
differences  from  accumulating  into  angry  reservoirs 
of  resentment.     "But  the  function  of  each,"  Ambassador 
J,  Rives  Childs  has  written,  "is  also  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  nation  he  represents;    the  idea  of 
von  Clausewitz  is,  I  feel,  valid  in  the  sense  that 
the  ultimate  recourse  to  military  force  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  diplomatist's  equipment  as  it  is  of  the 
military  man."2      Thus  the  diplomatist  is  the  first 
line  of  national  defense  in  time  of  peace;    his  skill 
in  the  subtle  form  of  combat  that  takes  place  about 
the  green  baize  table  of  the  conference  room  will  do 
much  to  determine  the  safety  of  our  national  inter- 
ests and,  ultimately,  the  peace  of  the  world.  "Dip- 
lomatic relations,"  observes  Dr,  Herman  Finer,  "depend 
on  an  equilibrium  of  spiritual  and  material  forces; 
stupidity,  ignorance,  moral  weakness  can  dissipate 
all  the  strength  usually  deriving  from  the  former, 
while  the  ability  to  make  friends,  moral  stature,  in- 
spiriting vision,  may  increase  the  weight  of  one's 


2.  J.  Rives  Childs:  American  Foreign  Service.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. ,  I948.  p.  3.  


own  material  power,  or  diminish  the  effect  of  a  poten- 
tial opponent's.    Much,  therefore,  must,  and  does  dep- 
end on  the  men  who  represent  their  country  abroad,  who 
convert  the  cold  intellectual  perception  of  its  power 
into  a  dynamic  entity  called  'prestige,'  and  who  can 
apprehend  and  transmit  home  the  moral  impact  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited."^ 

These  considerations  indicate  the  vast  importance  of 
the  role  played  by  the  diplomats  of  the  United  States, 
and  place  in  adequate  perspective  the  problems  of  this 
paper,  the  recruitment  and  training  procedures  of  the 
Foreign  Service.    Despite  the  excellent  progress  of 
recent  years,  the  American  Service  has  not  yet  reached 
the  level  of  professional  competence  which  the  extent 
of  our  international  obligations  requires.      "The  Amer- 
ican people  might  begin  to  consider,"  writes  Blair  Bolles, 
"the  creation  of  an  orderly  system  for  making  avail- 
able to  the  President  a  large  number  of  Americans 
skilled  in  diplomacy  by  general  experience  or  special 
training.      The  Foreign  Service  as  presently  constit- 
uted provides  too  few  officers  to  fill  this  urgent  need."^ 

3.  Herman  Finer:  The  British  Civil  Service.  London: 
The  Fabian  Society  and  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  1937 • 
p.  112. 

4.  Blair  Bolles:  "Shortage  of  Able  Men  Handicaps  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy,"  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  28:29, 
April  29,  1949. 
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2,  Purpose  and  Methods 


The  chief  cause  of  this  deficiency,  according  to  Frank 
S,  Hopkins,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  articulate 
commentators  on  the  Foreign  Service,  is  personnel 
practice:  "While  the  basic  problem  of  the  Department 
is  organizational,  the  basic  problem  of  the  Foreign 
Service  is  one  of  personnel  development.      I  still 
think  that  much  needs  to  be  done  in  selection  and 
training  to  enable  the  Service  to  fulfill  its  poten- 
tialities."^     It  is  the  intention  of  this  paper,  then, 
to  investigate  these  two  fundamental  phases  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  personnel  program  -  selection 
and  training  -  with  the  purpose  of  suggesting  improve- 
ments in  administrative  practice  which  will  further  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  representatives  abroad. 

The  subject  matter  and  the  available  sources  have 
largely  determined  the  methods  employed.    The  pro- 
cedure has  been  as  follows.      First,  the  fundamentals 
of  a  sound  personnel  program  are  discussed  in  the  light 
of  the  peculiar  demands  imposed  by  the  needs  of  a 
foreign  service  establishment.      A  job,  defined  in  the 

5.  Frank  Snowden  Hopkins:  "Psychological  Tensions  in 
the  Foreign  Service,"  American  Foreign  Service 
Journal ,  24:3,  March,  1947,  P«  10* 
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terms  of  psychology,  includes  both  a  certain  set  of 
functions,  constituting  a  role  fulfilled,  and  a  certain 
environment,  composed  of  a  set  of  situations.  Both 
these  branches  of  the  definition  -  the  role  and  the 
environment  -  are  unique  for  the  Foreign  Service, 
setting  it  quite  apart  from  the  usual  governmental 
agency. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  give  scope  to  comparative  thought 
and  provide  a  basis  for  institutional  adaptation,  the 
history  of  personnel  practice  in  the  British  Foreign 
Service  is  detailed.      a  prefatory  caution  is  in  order 
at  this  point.      The  treatment  of  both  the  British  and 
American  Services  leans  heavily  on  an  historical  ap- 
proach which  may  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  overly 
minute  in  the  light  of  the  stated  purpose  of  the  study. 
It  will  be  developed  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  how- 
ever, that  a  foreign  service  establishment,  like  many 
other  government  agencies,  has  a  two-fold  adjustment 
to  fulfill:  it  must  be  so  constituted  and  staffed  that 
it  will  be  able  to  carry  out  efficiently  its  objective 
functions,  but  it  must  also  satisfy  the  demands  ot 
domestic  public  opinion  concerning  its  composition  and 
conduct  of  affairs.      It  is  this  second  condition  in 
particular  which  makes  the  momentum  gained  from  an 


historical  treatment  indispensable  for  an  understanding 
of  the  enduring  forces  which  in  the  long  run  do  much  to 
condition  the  development  of  administrative  methods. 
This  same  fact  would  limit  the  utility  of  the  British 
experience,  no  matter  how  successful,  as  a  paradigm  for 
American  practice.      Both  services  must  contend  with 
much  the  same  external  conditions,  but  subtle  differ- 
ences in  the  domestic  adjustments  make  each  unique  as 
an  institution.      Therefore,  the  account  of  British 
practice  is  intended  first,  to  clarify  problems  in  the 
administrative  ecology  of  a  foreign  service,  and 
secondly,  to  suggest  techniques  suitable  for  adaptation. 
It  is  specifically  not  included  as  an  example  of  an 
alternative  method  of  recruitment  and  personnel  develop- 
ment which  could  be  adopted  in  America  without  extensive 
revision. 

Thirdly,  the  American  Foreign  Service  is  treated  in 
two  chapters,  the  first  dealing  with  its  history  and 
personnel  practice  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  I946,  and  the  second  concerned  with  the 
period  since  the  passage  of  that  Act.      It  will  be  noted 
that  in  this  second  chapter  on  the  American  Service  in 
particular,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rely  on  critical 
comment,  mostly  by  State  Department  officials,  for  in- 
formation concerning  deficiencies  in  current  selection 
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and  training  procedure.      This  material  must  of  necessity 
serve  as  a  primary  source  in  this  matter  for  any  un- 
official student  of  the  Service,  for  the  personnel 
records,  which  would  provide  a  sounder  basis  for  crit- 
icism, are  highly  classified.      No  scientific  program  of 
validation  of  present  testing  techniques  is  possible 
without  access  to  these  files. 

In  the  final  chapter  general  conclusions  from  the  re- 
search are  drawn  together,  and  the  study  is  completed 
with  a  set  of  recommendations. 


CHAPTER  II:     PERSONNEL  PRACTICE  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  special  aspects  that  set  the  administration 
of  foreign  affairs  apart  from  the  ordinary  domestic  op- 
erations of  the  government.      Both  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  be  conducted  and  the  unusual  working  and 
living  conditions  of  the  Foreign  Service  make  the  dip- 
lomatic career  a  unique  one  in  public  service,  re- 
quiring significant  variations  in  personnel  practices 
from  those  normally  employed  by  the  Civil  Service. 

1.  Career  Service 

Career  servicej^  is  the  outstanding  example  of  such  a 
requirement,  for  if  this  form  of  service  is  desirable 
as  the  basis  of  any  personnel  program,  it  is  an  absol- 
ute essential  for  the  successful  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.      It  is  needed  to  provide  continuity  of 


"By  a  career  is  meant  a  life  work.     It  is  an  honor- 
able occupation  which  one  normally  takes  up  in  youth 
with  the  expectation  of  advancement,  and  pursues  un- 
til retirement,    a  career  service  in  government  is 
thus  a  public  service  which  is  so  organized  and  con- 
ducted as  to  encourage  careers."  Better  Government 
Personnel;  Report  of  the  Commission  or  inquiry  on 
public  service  Personnel.    New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1935.  p.  25. 
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function,  to  permit  the  development  of  specialties  re- 
quired by  the  Service,  and  to  maintain  a  reservoir  of 
professional  skill  and  expert  knowledge  which  is  the 
product  of  long  experience.      Recruitment  procedures 
may  include  provision  for  occasional  enrichment  of  the 
Service  by  induction  at  higher  levels,  but  the  essential 
basis  of  the  personnel  system  must  be  career  service. 
That  there  are  hazards  involved  in  this  system  has  been 
pointed  out  by  John  M«  Pfiffner;  "There  are  those  who 
see  danger  in  that  type  of  recruiting  conducted  by  the 
Foreign  Service.      They  apprehend  that  it  may  become 
dominated  by  a  class  outlook  and  social  snobbery  not 
in  keeping  with  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Years 
of  service  abroad,  out  of  contact  with  the  folkways  and 
mores  of  American  life,  might  result  in  official  atti- 
tudes and  actions  contrary  to  what  most  Americans  would 
like. "2      The  terms  of  this  comment  may  be  somewhat  over- 
drawn, but  it  should  be  recognized  that  such  a  risk  is 
involved;     it  is  overbalanced,  however,  by  the  im- 
pressive arguments  favoring  the  career  principle. 


2.  John  M.  Pfiffner:  Public  Administration,  Revised  ed- 
ition.   New  York:  The  Ronald  Fress,  1946.  p.  306. 
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2.  The  Job  Definition. 


The  first  step  in  an  orderly  recruitment  program  is  the 
preparation  of  a  Job-definition,      Here,  as  throughout 
the  personnel  program,  the  career  principle  imposes  special 
conditions,  for  individuals  are  not  selected  for  par- 
ticular positions,  but  rather  a  group  is  selected  on 
the  basis  of  academic  achievment  and  personal  qual- 
ities which  give  promise  of  the  versatility  and  cap- 
acity for  growth  which  will  enable  it,  as  a  group,  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Service.     Consequently  the 
selection  process  must  be  based  on  an  estimate  of 
future  personnel  needs,  rather  than  definite  and 
Immediate  requirements,  and  on  a  more  general  des- 
cription of  training,  skills,  experience  and  person- 
al characteristics,  allowing  for  a  variety  of  com- 
binations, than  is  customarily  the  case  in  Civil 
Service  recruitment. 

A.  The  Functions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
The  construction  of  such  a  description  involves  an  ex- 
amination, necessarily  brief,  of  the  functions  and 
working  conditions  of  a  foreign  service  establishment. 
In  this  regard,  it  will  be  well  to  distinguish  the 
terms  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy.      "Bach  of  them 
is  concerned  with  the  adjustment  of  national  to  inter- 
national interests.      Foreign  policy  is  based  upon  a 


general  conception  of  national  requirements;  and  this 
conception  derives  from  the  need  of  self-preservation, 
the  constantly  changing  shapes  of  economic  and  strat- 
egic advantage,  and  the  condition  of  public  opinion  as 
affected  at  the  time  by  such  diverse  factors  as  energy 
or  exhaustion,  prejudice  or  sympathies  (whether  ideo- 
logical or  humane),  future  ambition  or  past  pride.  Dip- 
lomacy, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  end  but  a  means; 
not  a  purpose  but  a  method.      It  seeks,  by  the  use  of 
reason,  conciliation  and  the  exchange  of  interests,  to 
prevent  major  conflicts  arising  between  sovreign  States. 
It  is  the  agency  through  which  foreign  policy  seeks  to 
attain  its  interests  by  agreement  rather  than  by  war."^ 
Thus  the  diplomatist  is  primarily  a  tactician  rather 
than  a  maker  of  policy.     "He  informs,  he  advises,  he 
negotiates,  but  he  does  not  in  the  end  decide."^ 

Within  this  scope,  however,  the  Foreign  Service  performs 
a  vast  variety  of  functions  which  may  be  classified 
into  four  basic  phases;  (i)  representation,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  range  of  presentation  of  national  in- 
terests, from  official  calls  to  public  appearances; 

3,  Harold  Nicolson:  The  Congress  of  Vienna:  A  Study  in 
Allied  Unity,  1812-10^2.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.,  1946.  pp.  164-65. 

4.  Sir  Victor  Wellesley:  Diplomacy  in  Fetters.  London: 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Ltd, ,  1^4^.  p.  30. 
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(ii)  negotiation,  concerning  anything  from  a  small  local 
incident  to  the  conclusion  of  an  important  treaty  or 
trade  agreement;     (iii)  reporting,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  a  mission  abroad,  covering  the  en- 
tire range  of  human  activity,  both  public  and  private, 
providing  the  basic  material  for  policy  decisions  at 
home;^  and  (iv)  the  protection  of  American  interests. 
Each  of  these  basic  phases  is  in  some  measure  the  job 
of  each  Foreign  Service  officer,  whether  he  be  stationed 
at  a  remote  consular  post  or  in  the  elaborate  establish- 
ments at  London  or  Paris.      Further,  the  range  of  interest 
is  very  wide,  because  the  Foreign  Service  acts  as  the 
unitary  representative  of  its  government  abroad,  and 
its  reports  and  information  serve  all  interested  agencies. 

The  modern  development  of  the  diplomatic  function  has 
seen  a  dual  shift  which,  although  it  has  considerably 
altered  the  role  of  the  Foreign  Service,  has  not 
lessened  its  importance.      Vfell  into  the  19th  Century, 
the  diplomat  was  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
purely  political  matters,  and  with  the  plans  and  per- 


5.  Harold  J.  Laski:  "The  American  President  and  Foreign 
Relations,"  Journal  of  Politics,  11:1,  February,  I949, 
pp.  171-205.     Contains  an  account  of  the  importance 
of  diplomatic  reports  in  the  formation  of  foreign 
policy. 
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aonalities  of  a  narrow  court  circle.      The  advent  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  the  development  of  a  world  com- 
plex of  telecommunications,  and  the  democratization  of 
governmental  institutions  combined  to  both  broaden  the 
range  of  his  activity  and  narrow  his  sphere  of  indep- 
endent action.      Eapid  communication  and  travel  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  Department  of  State  to  exer- 
cise much  closer  control  over  its  missions  abroad,  and 
have  encouraged  the  somewhat  dubious  practice  of  having 
important  negotiations  conducted  by  heads  of  State  or 
their  Foreign  Ministers.      This  development  has  nat- 
urally circumscribed  the  area  of  discretion  allowed  the 
individual  officer  in  the  field,  although  by  no  means 
eliminated  his  importance  in  the  conduct  of  political 
affairs.      On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  range  and 
number  of  contacts  between  nations  have  increased  tre- 
mendously, and  matters  which  were  formerly  of  purely 
domestic  significance  now  have  wide  international  re- 
percussions.     Further,  social  classes  which  were  pre- 
viously of  no  concern  to  the  diplomat  are  now  dynamic 
elements  in  determining  the  course  of  a  nation  and  the 
trend  of  its  foreign  policy;     this  change  in  political 
systems  has  necessarily  been  reflected  in  a  change  of 
diplomatic  practice.        "Mere  contact  with  government 
circles  and  society  no  longer  suffices.      The  social 
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world  in  which  the  diplomatist  moves  today  has  changed. 
Few  of  the  Great  Powers  still  have  courts,  and  everjrwhere 
hereditary  aristocracy  has  ceased  to  be  a  ruling  caste. 
Directly  or  indirectly  through  his  staff  he  must  now  mix 
with  every  section,  every  class,  if  he  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  political  thought  and  abreast  of  the  times. 
His  powers  of  observation  must  be  acute  and  his  deductions 
sound.      The  grand  siegneur  type  of  diplomatist  is  a 
thing  of  the  past."^      This  dual  development  accounts 
for  the  great  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  reportorial 
function.      "The  man  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the  State 
Department  requires  a  living,  continuous  and  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  all  the  significant  political  forces  and 
ferments  (in  their  larger  social,  economic,  and  psychol- 
ogical contexts)  operating  in  the  country  with  which  he 
must  deal.      Today  the  reporter  must  know  the  foreign 
government  with  which  he  is  dealing,  but  he  must  also 
reach  below  to  the  man  in  the  street,  to  representa- 
tives of  the  opposition  parties,  the  labor  unions,  etc., 
in  order  to  gauge  public  opinion,  political  currents, 
and  'foresee'  developments.      He  must  supply  judicious 
appraisals,  analyses  and  interpretations  of  the  facts 


6.  Wellesley:  Diplomacy  in  Fetters,  p.  211. 


he  is  reporting.      On  the  basis  of  his  reports,  action 
recommendations  are  formulated  in  the  'geographical' 
divisions  of  the  State  Department  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  chart,  using  somewhat  different  functional 
categories,  offers  statistical  evidence  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  Foreign  Service.      The  relatively  minor 
importance  of  political  affairs,  once  the  sole  concern 
of  the  Service,  in  terms  of  time  consumed,  is  of  partic- 
ular interest. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE^ 
April  1,  1945  (Field) 


By  principal  assign-         By  man-years 
ment 


Function 

Number 

Per  Centum 

Number 

Per  Centum 

Political 

162 

12.2 

229.3 

17.3 

Cultural 

29 

2.2 

25.1 

1.9 

Informational 

12 

.9 

14.0 

1.0 

Economic  and 

Commercial 

455 

34.2 

469.9 

37.3 

Consular 

544 

40.8 

288.8 

21.7 

Administrative 

129 

9.7 

276.9 

20.8 

TOTALS 

i»33i 

100.0 

1,331.0 

100.0 

7.  William  P.  Maddoz:  "The  Foreign  Service  in  Transition," 
Foreign  Affairs,  25:2,  January,  1947,  pp.  307-O8. 

8.  "Personnel  Inventory  of  the  Foreign  Service,"  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Planning.  American 
Foreign  Service  Journal,  22:9,  September,  I945.  p.  47. 
A  similar  tabulation,  with  slight  variations  in  the 
figures,  is  found  in  Maddox:  "The  Foreign  Service  in 
Transition,"  p.  308. 


Thus  the  functions  of  the  Foreign  Service  today  are  varied 
and  demanding.      The  task  of  their  execution  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  additional  requirement  for  language  skills, 
and  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  life  abroad  in  the  career 
service  is  peculiarly  productive  of  psychological  tension. 

B.  Language  Requirements 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  an  officer  be  familiar 
with  the  language  of  his  post.     "It  is  perhaps  easier  to 
realize  how  much  this  means,"  observes  Hugh  Gibson,  "if 
we  imagine  a  diplomatic  official  arriving  in  Washington 
speaking  no  English  and  only  some  language  like  Russian 
or  Persian,  which  practically  no  Americans  speak.  He 
would  be  just  about  as  useful  as  if  he  were  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  for  he  would  be  unable  to  communicate  directly 
with  our  people,  to  read  our  newspapers,  or  form  acquaint- 
ances.   He  might  almost  as  well  stay  at  home."^ 

C.  Psychological  Stress 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  life  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  however,  is  the  strain  involved  in  constant  re- 
adjustment to  new  environments.  The  officer  must  rep- 
resent the  American  cultural  complex,  while  maintaining 


9.  Hugh  Gibson:  The  Road  to  Foreign  Policy,    Garden  City, 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Do ran  &  Co.,  1944.  p.  6l. 
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a  certain  degree  of  objectivity  concerning  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  exercise  the  imagination  and  perceptivity  which 
will  enable  him  to  interpret  accurately  the  culture  and 
society  in  which  he  works.      This  places  him  in  what  is 
known  as  a  conflict  of  cultures,  "subjected  to  the  con- 
fusion of  spirit  which  that  experience  inescapably  in- 
volves. 

A  second  cause  of  strain  is  found  in  the  operation  of  the 
career  principle.    "Any  one  experienced  in  personnel  work 
knows  that  a  man*s  status  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  and 
in  terms  of  the  prestige  pattern  within  which  he  strives 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  intense  emotional  concern  to  him," 
Frequently  the  promotion  and  assignment  system  unavoid- 
ably produce  considerable  frustration  in  this  regard, 

3«  Personnel  Needs 

This  summary  of  the  role  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
nature  of  the  diplomatic  career  provides  a  basis  for 
consideration  of  the  personnel  needs  of  the  Service, 


10.  Hopkins:  "Psychological  Tensions,"  p.  11.  James 
Res ton:  "Negotiating  With  the  Russians,"  Harpers , 
August,  1947 »  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the 
strain  involved  in  dealing  with  such  intransigent 
adversaries  while  bearing  the  responsibility  for 
national  interests, 

11.  Ibid. 
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"I  am  very  much  afraid,"  wrote  Abbe  Legrand  when  pondering 

this  problem  in  I7II,  "that,  in  ennumerating  the  qualities 

I  should  desire  in  those  young  people,  I  may  have  described 

the  man  who  can  never  be  found,", ^      One  can  indeed 

12 

sympathize  with  this  sentiment;  a  tabulation  of  all  the 
talents  Foreign  Service  recruits  should  ideally  possess 
would  present  an  unattainable  combination  of  intellect- 
ual power,  personal  charm  and  moral  strength.      In  the 
days  of  what  Harold  Nicolson  has  termed  "boudoir  dip- 
lomacy," the  diplomatist  succeeded  in  his  task  largely 
through  readiness  of  thought  and  word,  personal  affability 
and  keen  wits.      The  Foreign  Service  officer  of  today 
must  possess  these  qualities,  but  also  must  be  prepared 
to  apply  them  to  a  great  range  of  technical  problems  that 
did  not  in  the  least  concern  his  predecessor.     "There  is 
no  vocation  in  my  experience,"  writes  Jules  Cambon,  "so 
many-sided  as  that  of  the  diplomatist,  none  which  is  less 
shackled  by  rules  and  regulations  and  more  governed  by 
tradition,  none  in  which  perseverance  is  more  essential  to 
success*  and  in  which  success  itself  is  so  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstance.      No  calling  makes  greater  demands 
upon  the  self-discipline,  the  strength  of  character,  the 
independence  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  practise  it." 
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12.  Quoted  from  Pro jet  d 'Estude  in  J.  J.  Jusserand:  The 
School  for  Ambassadors  and  Other  Essays.    New  YorIc"and 
L6hd6h:  ii.y.  PUth6m's  S6hs,  1^2^).  p.  45. 

13.  Jules  Cambon;  The  Diplomatist.  London:  Philip  Allan, 
 Christopher  R.  Turner,  trans.,  I93I.  p.  1. 


The  fundamental  requirements  are  for  a  good  level  of  in- 
tellectual ability,  preferably  trained  in  the  context 
of  the  social  sciences;    a  pleasing  and  resourceful 
personality;  and  that  moral  integrity,  less  definable 
than  felt,  which  is  the  indispensable  prerequisite  for 
both  sound  personal  contacts  and  managerial  success. 
Selden  Chapin  has  outlined  the  qualities  he  would  desire 
in  a  Foreign  Service  officer  as  follows:      "I  believe 
he  should  be  a  man  of  broad  humanism,  manifesting  some 
of  the  best  typical  aspects  of  the  American  culture, 
capable  of  understanding  at  least  one  other  area  and 
civilization,  competent  in  the  analysis  of  modern  soc- 
iety, and  a  gentleman.      Before  you  shy  away  at  this 
last  archaic  word,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  define  it  as 

meaning  simply  a  good  human  being.",.        George  Kennan 
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has  written  an  alternative  description,  stressing  per- 
sonal qualities;  "It  is  a  primary  requirement  for  the 
successful  foreign  service  officer  that  he  be  an  emotion- 
ally robust  individual:  sensitive  enough  and  thoughtful 
enough  to  avoid  the  bumptious  obtuseness  that  sometimes 
goes  with  extroversion;  yet  not  too  deeply  concentrated 
on  himself  and  his  own  problems;     imbued  with  an  interest 

14.  Selden  Chapin:  "Training  for  the  Foreign  Service," 
McLean,  Joseph  E. ,  ed.;  The  Public  Service  and  Univ- 
ersity Education.    Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1949.  p.  104. 
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in  and  liking  for  people,  and  a  healthy  curiosity  for 
all  that  goes  on  about  him;    and  capable  of  enjoying 
all  the  amenities  of  life  in  a  foreign  community  with- 
out becoming  beholden  to  any  of  them.      For  this  we  need 
men  with  a  reasonable  harmony  of  mental,  physical,  and 
emotional  development,  men  with  a  strong  sense  of  loyal- 
ty to  whatever  they  are  associated  with,  and  above  all 
with  a  sound  American  sense  of  humor,  capable  of  recog- 
nizing and  contemplating  some  of  the  very  sorry  realities 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live  without  being  plunged  into 
overly  tragic  depths  of  gloom  and  despair.'' 

Perhaps  no  single  definition  will  suffice  fully  to  ex- 
press the  needs  of  the  Service;  the  ideal  is  similar  to 
that  Grecian  balance  of  mind  and  body  -  the  scholar  and 
the  athlete,  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  action.  The 
closest  modern  counterpart  is  found  in  the  standards 
established  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

4,  Attraction  and  Selection  of  Candidates 

Concerning  the  remaining  technical  aspects  of  a  personnel 
program,  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
discuss  only  those  which  have  special  application  to  ad- 

15.  George  F.  Kennan:  "The  Needs  of  the  Foreign  Service," 
in    McLean;  Public  Service  and  University  Education, 
pp.  96-99.   
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ministration  of  foreign  affairs,  as  distict  from  other 
branches  of  the  government.      Once  a  job-definition  has 
been  completed,  the  next  step  is  to  attract  qualified 
applicants.    This  has  never  proved  a  problem  for  the 
Foreign  Service.      "After  all,"  as  Sir  Victor  Wellesley 
observes,  "the  'Great  Game'  is  concerned  with  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  than  which  there  can  be  no  higher 
human  interest.      To  feel  that  one  holds  these  destinies 
in  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  even  for  only  a  few  brief 
moments,  is  indeed  a  godlike  experience  which  makes  up 
for  years  of  drudgery.      It  is  this  which  lifts  dip- 
lomacy, compared  with  other  professions,  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  importance. "^^^ 

Selection  techniques,  however,  have  been  the  center  of 
considerable  controversy,  and  two  particular  questions 
require  some  discussion:   (i)  the  relative  claims  of  the 
essay  question  and  the  multiple-choice  examination;  and 
(ii)  the  significance  of  the  British  experimentation 
with  the  residential  method  of  personality  testing. 


16.  Wellesley:  Diplomacy  in  Fetters,  pp.  214-I5.  Cf.  the 
following  comment:  "To  represent  His  Majesty  the  King 
at  some  exotic  court  or  to  be  the  guardian  of  great 
state  secrets,  like  Sherlock  Holmes'  mysterious 
brother  Mycroft,  is  to  fill  the  heart's  desire  of 
most  young  men.      So  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
candidates,  and  the  Foreign  Office  can  still  choose 
the  people  it  likes."  Hiram  Miller  Stout:  Public  Ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain.    Chapel  Hill,  North  Uffl'dllnar 
university  or  North  Carolina  Press,  I938.  p.  IO8. 
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A.  Objective  vs«  Essay  Tests 

The  multiple-choice  test  has  two  persuasive  advantages. 
First,  it  can  be  scored  by  machine,  making  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  speed  and  economy  of  the  testing  pro- 
cess, and  secondly,  it  is  reliable,  i.e.  absolutely 
impartial  and  objective,  allowing  no  chance  for  person- 
al factors  to  enter  the  grades.      The  objection  to  the 
test,  however,  particularly  as  applied  to  advanced  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  social  sciences,  is  that  it  is  not 
capable  of  revealing  real  mastery  of  material  -  the 
total  process  of  marshalling  factual  information,  order- 
ing it  into  a  logical  argument,  and  casting  it  in  clear 
and  accurate  English.      The  essay  examination  is 
excellently  suited  to  this  purpose.      The  objections  to 
it  are  that  it  is:  (i)  both  laborious  and  expensive  to 
grade;  and  (ii)  highly  unreliable,  as  indicated  by  the 
evidence  tabulated  in  the  accompanying  chart. The 
question  which  the  examiner  must  answer  is  whether  the 
validity  of  the  essay  type  is  more  valuable  than  the 
economy  and  consistency  of  the  objective  test  as  a 
measuring  instrument. 


17.  The  chart,  "History  Examination:  Political  Thought," 
was  constructed  by  the  present  writer  from  a  table 
indicating  the  results  of  a  grading  experiment  in 
Sir  Philip  Hartog  and  E.G.  Rhodes:  The  Marks  of 
Examiners.      London:  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  i95b# 
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B,  Oral  vs,  Organismic  Tests 


The  second  topic  concerns  a  recently  developed  technique 
for  the  assessment  of  personality,  known  popularly  as 
the  residential  method.      The  customary  manner  of  weighing 
personal  factors  has  been  a  brief  oral  interview,  but 
neither  the  reliability  nor  the  validity  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure has  been  demonstrated  when  used  to  discriminate 
superior  abilities. A  damaging  experiment  has  been 
conducted  in  England  in  which  candidates  were  subjected 
to  interviews  by  two  Boards  of  similar  composition  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions.      The  results,  tabulated 
on  the  accompanying  chart,  were  demonstrated  to  be  highly 
unpredictable,  depending  on  whether  the  Board  happened 
to  strike  topics  which  enabled  the  candidates  to  appear 


18.  Evidence  of  high  reliability  (=  .86,  N=  394)  for  oral 
tests  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
has  been  reported  in:  Muriel  Morse  and  Joseph  W. 
Hawthorne:  "Some  Notes  on  Oral  Examinations,"  Public 
Personnel  Review,  7:1,  January,  1946*  pp«  l^-lKi 
Certain  variations  of  the  usual  method  are  used  oc- 
casionally. In  one,  a  group  of  candidates  is  inter- 
viewed at  the  same  time.    Another  variation,  the  \ 
"stress  interview,"  deliberately  seeks  to  rattle  and  j 
confuse  the  candidate  in  order  to  observe  behaviour  j 
under  pressure.    G.L.  Freeman:  "Using  the  Interview  ' 
to  Test  Stability  and  Poise,"  Public  Personnel  Review,  1 
5:2,  April,  1944,  PP»  89-IOO.    The  FBI  uses  a  simple  j 
form  of  situation  test  in  conjunction  with  the  oral  in- 
terview in  selecting  its  agents.    The  candidate  is  givenj 
some  small  task  to  perform,  such  as  interviewing  the  i 
"owner"  of  a  stolen  car,  actually  another  agent,  and 
is  graded  on  his  performance.    Thomas  M.  McDade:  "The 
Most  Carefully  Selected  Men  in  the  World,"  Dun's 
Review,  May,  I949,  pp.  I9  ff. 
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to  good  advantage.      "Despite  the  identity  of  method 
used  by  the  two  Boards,,,  the  actual  evidence  produced 
seems  to  have  been  so  different  that  we  might  almost 
have  supposed  different  candidates  to  have  been  exam- 
ined, "j^^     Under  the  best  conditions,  when  all  the 
numerous  subtle  errors  are  avoided,  the  oral  interview 
will  serve  satisfactorily  as  a  test  of  personal  qual- 
ifications, but  this  is  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
diplomatic  career,  and  the  stress  of  working  conditions 
is  sometimes  so  great,  that  a  more  searching  analysis 
is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  most  promising  substitute  is  the  residence  method, 
based  on  the  principles  of  organismic  (Gestalt,  holistic) 
psychology. 2Q      The  central  purpose  of  the  procedure 
is  to  establish  an  accurate  picture  of  the  whole  person- 
ality of  the  candidate  by  illuminating  its  various  facets 
in  a  number  of  tests  and  situations,  but  always  as  the 
subject  is  acting  as  an  integrated  individual.     This  is 

19.  Hartog  and  Rhodes:  Marks  of  Examiners,  p.  172. 

20.  OSS  Assessment  Staff:  Assessment  of  Men:  Selection  of 
personnel  for  the  Office  of  strategic  Services,  New 
York:  Rinehart  &  Co,,  1948*    ^  comprehensive  account 
of  the  psychological  foundations  and  their  application 
to  the  OSS.      For  a  shorter  treatment  of  OSS  methods, 
V.  "A  Good  Man  is  Hard  to  Find,"  Fortune,  35:3 
March,  I946,  pp.  92  ff. 
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in  contrast  to  what  is  known  as  the  elemental is t  approach, 
which  seeks  to  isolate  personality  variables    and  thus 
test  them.      The  organismic  methods  are  considered  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  discrimination  of  unusual  talent, 
running  in  the  range  from  low  average  to  high  superior. 
The  first  application  of  Gestalt  principles  to  the 
selection  of  personnel  was  developed  for  the  German 
armed  forces  by  M.  Simoneit,  director  of  the  High  Command's 
Central  Psychological  Laboratory.         The  methods  were 
adopted  and  improved  by  the  British  War  Office  Selection 
Board  for  use  in  the  selection  of  officer  candidates  for 
the  British  army,  and  were  later  used  in  this  country  by 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  for  the  selection  of  its 
agents.      After  the  war  the  British  continued  to  use  the 
technique,  suitably  modified,  as  part  of  the  recruitment 
scheme  for  admission  to  the  Administrative  Class  of  the 
Home  Civil  Service  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

As  adapted  for  use  by  the  British  Civil  Service,  the  pro- 
cedure is  to  invite  the  candidates  for  a  week-end  at  the 
Manor  House,  Stoke  d'Abernon,  where  they  are  put  through 

21.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  German  origins  and  ap- 
plications of  this  technique,  v.:  Farago,  Ladislas, 
ed.:  German  Psychological  Warfare.    New  York:  Com- 
mit teTToFTTaTTonaTTIoraTeT^^       pp.  19-23.  The 
source  book  is;  M.  Simoneit:  Wehrpsy chologie .  Ber- 
lin: Bernard  &  Graefe,  1955. 
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a  series  of  tests,  exercises  and  interviews  intended  to 
reveal  their  personalities.      The  candidates  are  divided 
into  groups  of  seven,  and  each  group  is  assigned  an  ex- 
amining team  composed  of  a  chairman,  a  psychologist  and  an 
observer.      The  group  exercises  consist  of  impromptu 
discussions  and  committee  work.      Two  discussions  are 
conducted,  one  dealing  with  some  current  topic  and  a 
second  with  some  abstract  subject.      The  committee  work 
is  based  on  the  political  and  administrative  problems  of 
an  imaginary  island.      Other  tests  include  a  written 
paper  concerning  the  same  imaginary  island  built  around 
a  file  of  documents,  and  a  ten-minute  talk  by  each  can- 
didate on  some  one  of  the  intellectual  interests  he  has 
mentioned  in  his  application.       Finally,  the  candidate 
is  interviewed  successively  by  the  three  members  of  the 
examining  team,  each  using  a  different  avenue  of  approach. 
At  the  end  of  the  testing  period  the  staff  team  meets  to 
compose  a  group  report  which  is  forwarded  to  the  Final 
Selection  Board  which  makes  the  decision  concerning  ad- 
mission. 

The  testing  procedure  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a 
job-analysis  which  is  sufficiently  noteworthy  to  warrant 
quotation  in  full;     the  qualities  and  aptitudes  observed 
are  as  follows: 
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"a.  Policy  questions.    Recognising  the  existence  of 
a  problem.      Suggesting  the  solution,  or  advising 
generally  on  questions  of  policy. 

b.  Critical  analysis  (on  paper).    This  includes  the 
analysis  of  reports,  returns,  facts  or  figures 
and  the  production  of  an  accurate  summary  or 
conclusions. 

c.  Persuasive  exposition  (on  paper).    This  covers 
the  writing  of  clear  and  acceptable  minutes, 
reports  and  letters. 

d.  Organising  ability.      In  this  are  included  staff 
management  and  the  ability  to  delegate  when 
necessary. 

e.  Committee  work,  including  oral  exposition  of 
complex  subjects  and  the  ability  to  carry  some 
weight  in  any  discussions. 

f«  Negotiation.    Either  inside  the  service  or  with 
outside  organisations,  including  organisations 
in  foreign  countries. 

g.  Personal  relations,  long  term.  Acceptability 
to  colleagues. 

h.  Personal  relations,  short  term.    This  covers  a 
wider  range  of  short  term  contacts  with  outside 
officials,  members  of  the  general  public,  and 
also  on  the  social  side. 

i.  Judgment  of  character.      Essentially  the  Job  of 
an  Establishment  Officer,  but  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  successful  Civil  Servant. 

j.  Reaction  to  isolation.    Self-control  and  self- 
sufficiency  in  lonely,  dull  or  remote  posts. 

k.  Behaviour  in  a  crisis.  The  ability  to  act  with 
firmness,  decision,  and  resource  in  an  isolated 
post  in  moments  of  political  or  social  crisis. 

Note:  Both  (j)  and  (k)  demand  physical  and 
moral  stamina. 
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1.  Public  speaking.      Not  to  be  regarded  as  essential, 
but  an  asset. 

m.  Linguistic  facility.'' 


The  headings  for  the  Report  submitted  to  the  Final  Sel- 
ection Board  are  as  follows: 

'*a.  Ability  and  quality  of  mind.    This  includes  not 
only  overall  mental  ability,  but  the  type  of  work 
to  which,  in  the  C.l.S.S.B.*s  opinion,  the  can- 
didate is  best  suited. 

b.  Personal  relations.    This  covers  the  whole  range 
of  contacts  with  his  fellow  beings. 

c.  Natural  drive.    This  refers  in  the  main  to  such 
qualities  as  energy,  initiative,  and  self-con- 
fidence in  various  fields  of  work. 

d.  Motives  and  interests.      His  ambitions,  sense  of 
duty,  the  range  and  depth  of  his  interests. 

e.  Health  and  stamina.    This  is  an  important  aspect 
of  a  candidate's  suitabCity.      The  Board's  report 
will  be  based  partly  on  his  record,  partly  on  his 
performance  during  his  three  days'  residence. "2-2 


The  technique  may  be  perfected  through  experiment  and 
experience  in  a  variety  of  ways.      Professor  Robert  F, 
Bales  of  the  Social  Relations  Department  at  Harvard  has 
recently  developed  a  method  of  group  study  known  as 
•^interaction  content  analysis,"  which  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  discussion  and  committee  exercises,  for 
example.      By  the  use  of  a  sort  of  psychological  short- 


22.  "British  Civil  Service  Selection  Board,"  American 
Foreign  Service  Journal,  23; 1,  January,  I946,  pp.  11  ff. 

23.  ibid.  p.  34.  


hand  and  a  recording  apparatus,  on©  observer  can  make  a 
record  of  the  sequence  of  an  argument  -  agreement,  dis- 
agreement and  progress  towards  a  goal  -  within  a  small 
group.      From  this  record  a  profile  for  each  participant 
can  be  reconstructed,  indicating  his  level  of  particip- 
ation, positive  or  negative  contributions,  leadership,  and 
so  forth. 2^     This  is  but  one  example  of  the  possibilities 
for  refinement  and  improving  the  reliability  of  the 
technique. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  may  be  listed  as  follows: 
(i)  it  is  carefully  constructed  on  a  scientific  basis  to 
select  men  by  their  qualifications  for  a  particular 
career;  (ii)  many  of  the  exercises  enable  the  candidate 
to  be  observed  in  a  group  context,  approximating  as 
closely  as  possible  the  conditions  under  which  he  would 
work,  and  over  a  sufficiently  spacious  period  of  time 
to  overcome  any  temporary  nervousness  or  shyness;  (iii)  the 
tests  are  designed  to  bring  out  native  cap<acity  and  ef- 
fective intelligence  as  distinct  from  acquired  knowledge; 
and  (iv)  every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  procedure 
comprehensive,  evaluating  every  bit  of  evidence  avail- 
able and  integrating  it  into  a  careful  systematic  pic- 

24,  of.;  Press  Release,  Harvard  University  News  Office: 
Morning  Papers,  May  11,  I949;     "Through  A  Glass," 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  51:15,  May  I4,  1949, 
pp,  S2i'22. 
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ture  in  the  final  report 

There  are  certain  problems  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 
system.      First,  it  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  the 
simple  oral  examination.      Secondly,  it  has  stirred  con- 
siderable unfavorable  comment,  based  largely  upon  popular 

i 

misconceptions  concerning  psychology.      One  British  news- 
paper headline:  "Careers  Lost  in  the  Week-end,"  and  asked, 
"How  many  promising  young  men  have  had  their  careers  des- 
troyed because  they  have  failed  to  pass  a  psychological 
test  at  a  week-end  house-party? "gg       It  is  possible  that 
the  value  of  the  technique  might  be  destroyed  if  it  failed 
to  gain  public  confidence.      Thirdly,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  just  as  there  are  "cram  schools"  skilled  in  preparing 
candidates  for  the  written  tests,  similar  institutions 
will  develop  for  coaching  in  this  type  of  test,  which  may 
cut  its  usefulness.      Finally,  the  method  has  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  an  intesive  validation,  so  that  its 
real  value  as  a  testing  technique  has  not  been  determined. 

25.  This  listing  is  based  on  remarks  by  Lord  Piercy, 
Hansard:  Lords,  Y.  I55,  5th  Series,  May  26th,  I948, 
Cols.  1062-63.      For  further  advantages,  v.  Milton 
M.  Mandell:  "The  Group  Oral  Performance  Test," 

Public  Personnel  Review,  7:4,  October,  I946,  pp.  209-12. 

26.  Ibid.,  Col.  1040. 
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5*  Training. 


The  present  chapter  may  be  concluded  with  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  role  of  training  in  a  cereer  service.  The 
function  of  training  is  three-fold  in  a  service  which  re- 
cruits at  an  early  age  before  professional  skills  have 
been  developed.      First,  since  the  top  positions  are 
filled,  both  abroad  and  in  many  offices  of  the  Department 
of  State,  by  men  who  have  progressed  through  the  ranks, 
the  training  officer  must  develop  generalist  talents 
eimong  the  career  personnel.        Secondly,  the  Foreign 
Service  requires  a  number  of  specialties  -  economics, 
languages,  area  specialization,  and  many  more  -  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  since  most  entrants 
come  to  the  Service  without  special  qualifications,  these 
must  be  developed  by  training.      Lastly,  that  the  officer 
abroad  may  maintain  his  contact  with  the  tr^nd  of  Am- 
erican life,  training  must  provide  for  reorientation 
procedures  from  time  to  time  which  will  enable  him  con- 
stantly to  represent  the  best  of  his  own  culture. 
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PART  II:     THE  COMPARATIVE  EXPERIENCE:  THE  BRITISH 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 

CHAPTER  III:     THE  BRITISH  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Speaking  in  1858,  John  Bright  described  England's  foreign 
policy  as  "Neither  more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  system 
of  outdoor  relief  for  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain." 
By  this  he  referred  to  the  patronage  system  of  recruit- 
ment, whereby  the  Diplomatic  Service  afforded  pleasant 
hayen  for  the  second  sons  of  the  aristocracy  and  landed 
gentry.      It  is  clear,  however,  that  even  in  this  period 
England  was  not  represented  abroad  by  fools,  for  during 
the  19th  Century  she  was  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world,  and  numbered  many  able  and  effective  dip- 
lomats in  her  Service,      The  aristocracy,  by  reason  of 
its  patriotism  and  its  own  standards  of  public  service, 
proved  an  excellent  conservator  of  British  power  and 
prestige  during  the  interregnum  between  royal  rule  and 
the  ascendance  of  full  democracy. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  there  has 
been  a  steady  development  in  recruitment  practice  to 
better  the  quality  of  representation  and  to  make  the 
Service  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  democratic 
State.        In  order  to  approach  this  movement  with  the 


proper  historical  momentum,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  pattern  established  by  the  Northcote-Trevelyan  reforms 
in  the  Civil  Service  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

1,  The  Northcote-Trevelyan  Reforms. 

Leonard  White,  writing  on  this  reform  movement,  betrays 
some  mystification  concerning  the  great  advances  in  per- 
sonnel practice  in  the  period:     "Why  the  reform  of  the 
British  Civil  Service  took  shape  in  the  fifteen  years 
from  1855  to  1870  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  terms  of 
specific  causes.      Neither  economic  pressure,  nor  public 
demand  for  retrenchment  and  reorganization  such  as  has 
been  effective  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  nor  fear  concerning  the  safety  of 
democratic  institutions  such  as  forced  reform  in  this 
country  fifty  years  ago,  counted  for  much  in  the  reform- 
ing period  in  Great  Britain.      Nor  had  the  English  gov- 
ernment moved  far  toward  the  technical  professional 
service  which  is  characteristic  of  modern  systems,  and 
which  is  incompatible  with  patronage."^      Although  it 
is  part  of  the  fascination  of  the  social  sciences  that 
accurate  prediction  is  impossible,  for  things  are  never 


1,  Leonard  D.  White:  Civil  Service  Abroad.      New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  I935.  pTT", 


quite  what  they  seem,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  which 
may  be  advanced,  both  general  and  specific,  to  show  that 
the  developments  of  this  Golden  Age  were  part  of  an 
evolutionary  process,  not  a  sudden  and  unpremeditated 
burst  of  reformist  zeal. 

The  period  was  one  of  great  social  flux  occasioned  by 
the  increasing  tempo  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The 
middle  class  had  been  politically  ascendant  since  the 
middle  of  the  l8th  Century,  with  a  single  brief  set-back 
in  the  reaction  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service  was  but  part  of  a  great  wave 
of  new  bourgeois  legislation:     electoral  reform,  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage,  new  poor  laws,  factory  laws,  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  and  many  more.      It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  fashioning  the  State  to  suit  its  needs  the  middle- 
class  should  apply  its  Utilitarianism  to  administration 
as  well.      "It  was  the  age  of  the  Machine  and  Engineering 
triumphs,  and  Progress,  and  the  Civil  Service  was  per- 
haps now  in  men's  minds  taking  on  the  aspect  of  one 
machine  among  many,  to  be  renovated  according  to  new 
needs. "2     The  volume  of  public  business  was  steadily 
growing  as  society  was  required  to  meet  "new  material 

2.  Finer:  British  Civil  Service,  pp.  54-35. 
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obligations  on  a  vast  scale;    health,  poverty,  education, 
communications,  trade,  agriculture,  colonies,  manufactures, 
now  disclosed  elements  which  demanded  large  scale  reg- 
ulation and  compulsion."^      This  meant,  of  course,  that 
the  number  of  civil  servant  was  steadily  increasing,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  chart: 

NUMBERS  OF  BRITISH  CIVIL  SBRVAUTS, 
—   ■  ■■  ■                          --  4 

1797  -  16,267         1891  -  79,241 
1821  -  27,000         1901  -  116,413 
1851  -  39,147         1911  -  172,352 
1871  -  53,874         1922  -  317,721 

These  new  obligations  emphasized  the  flaws  in  the  ad- 
ministrative machine,  and  popular  criticism  became 
common.      Political  writers  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  Car- 
lyle  and  J.S.  Mill  turned  their  attention  to  the  Civil 
Service,  but  perhaps  even  more  effective  was  the  lit- 
erary satire  of  Dickens*  Circumlocution  Office  in  Little 
Dorrit  and  Trollope's  description  of  the  patronage 
system  in  The  Three  Clerks.      The  temper  of  the  times, 
then,  was  ready  for  reform:    the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  the  politically  dominant  middle-class  imposed  a 
work-load  and  Utilitarian  standards  of  efficiency  on  the 

3»  Herman  Finer:  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Gov- 
ernment.     New  York:  Dial  Press,  1954.    p.  720. 

4.  Extracted  from  a  table  in  Finer:  Modern  Government, 
p.  721- 
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Civil  Service  that  could  only  be  met  by  profound  changes 
in  its  methods.      The  old  system  of  sinecures,  patronage, 
and  venality  of  office  could  no  longer  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it. 

The  specific  form  which  the  changes  would  take  was  in- 
fluenced by  experimentation  in  the  Indian  Service  and  the 
Universities.      "The  experience  gained  in  these  two  fields 
was  in  the  course  of  time  applied  to  the  Civil  Service; 
moreover,  both  the  Indian  administrative  service  and  the 
reformed  Universities  proved  to  be  the  training-ground  of 
the  men  who  were  later  to  bring  about  radical  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  British  Civil  Service."^ 

The  Indian  Service  had  long  provided  a  lucrative  career 
and  the  patronage  for  it  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany's directors.      The  government  had  from  time  to  time 
imposed  restrictions,  however,  notably  the  establishment 
of  a  training  college  for  the  Service  at  Haileybury  in 
1806.        An  Act  of  1813  made  it  unlawful  for  the  directors 
to  send  writers  to  India  who  had  not  undergone  the  rig- 
orous curriculum.      In  the  Charter  Act  of  I833  Macaulay 
succeeded  in  including  a  provision  for  limited  competition 
for  the  entrants  to  Haileybury.        The  directors  "were 
not  going  to  resign,  without  a  struggle,  the  most  valuable 
patronage  since  the  days  when  the  Roman  Senate  sent  pro- 


consuls  and  propraetors  to  Syria,  Sicily,  and  Egypt, 
but  their  rear-guard  defense  was  short-lived,  as  full 
open  competition  for  the  training  school  was  specified 
in  the  Charter  Act  of  1853.     "These  reforms  had  a  direct 
and  profound  influence  on  the  proposals  for  the  reform 
of  the  British  Civil  Service.      They  provided  experience 
of  three  alternatives  to  unregulated  patronage:  first, 
the  training  of  nominees  in  professional  college;  sec- 
ondly, limited  competition  amongst  nominees;  thirdly 
selection  by  open  competitive  examination."  The 
second  and  third  of  these  received  rapid  application 
in  the  Civil  Service. 

In  the  Universities  too,  competitive  examinations  proved 
the  key  to  reform  in  the  l830's  and  »40's.      They  had 
fallen  into  the  worst  period  in  their  history,  where  in- 
fluence rather  than  merit  gained  the  academic  spoils, 
and  grants  and  fellowships  had  degenerated  into  with- 
out requirements  of  work  or  residence.      The  reforms 


5.  Emmeline  W.  Cohen;  The  Growth  of  the  British  Civil 
Service:  I78O-I939.  London:  George  Allen  &  unwin, 
1941.  p.  76. 

5.  Trevelyan:  Life  of  Macaulay,  quoted  in  Stout:  Public 

Service  in  Great  Britain,  p.  36. 
7.  Cohen:  British  Civil  Service,  p.  81 
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that  took  place  once  again  proved  examinations  to  be  a 
broom  that  swept  clean.      The  zeal  with  which  some  univ- 
ersity men  later  sought  to  apply  their  experience  to  the 
Civil  Service  has  been  satirized  by  Anthony  Trollope: 
"Mr#  Jobbles  had  for  many  years  been  examining  undergrad- 
uates for  little  goes  and  great  goes,  and  had  passed  his 
life  in  putting  posing  questions,  in  detecting  ignorance 
by  viva  voce  scrutiny,  and  eliciting  learning  by  printed 
papers.      He,  by  a  stupendous  effort  of  his  mathematical 
mind,  had  divided  the  adult  British  male  world  into 
classes  and  sub-classes,  and  could  tell  at  a  moment's 
notice  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  examine  them  all. 
His  soul  panted  for  the  work.      Every  man  should,  he 
thought,  be  made  to  pass  through  some  'go.*      The  green- 
grocer's boy  should  not  carry  out  cabbages  unless  his 
fitness  for  cabbage  carrying  had  been  ascertained,  and 
until  it  had  also  been  ascertained  that  no  other  boy, 
ambitious  of  the  preferment,  would  carry  them  better. "g 

1848,  the  Year  of  Revolution  on  the  Continent,  provided 
a  fresh  impetus  to  the  reform  movement,  and  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  the  long  series  of  inquiries  into  the 


8.  Anthony  Trollope:  The  Three  Clerks.      New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  I860T    pp.  II7-10. 
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British  Civil  Service  was  begun,  culminating  in  the 
Northcote-Trevelyan  Report,  The  Reorganization  of  the 
Permanent  Civil  Service,  published  in  I855.  "These 
papers  give  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, comparable  only  to  the  reports  made  at  the  end  of  the 
l8th  Century.      The  suggestions  for  reform  which  they 
contain  have  dominated  the  Service  to  our  own  times. 

There  is  a  strong  intellectual  and  personal  link  between 
this  report  and  the  experience  in  the  Indian  Service  and 
the  Universities.      Charles  Trevelyan  spent  four  terms 
at  Haileybury  and  fourteen  years  in  India.      He  was 
Maoaulay's  brother-in-law,  and  the  two  men  exchanged 
views  regularly.      Benjamin  Jowett,  who  wrote  an  annex 
to  the  report,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  were  both 
Balliol  men,  intimately  connected  with  the  University 
reform  movement. 

The  conditions  described  in  the  report  reflected  what 
might  be  expected  of  a  growing  administrative  apparatus 
which  is  not  constantly  subjected  to  rationalization. 
The  departments  were  still  largely  independent,  and  their 
standards  of  efficiency  varied  greatly.      Frequently  the 


9.  Cohen:  British  Civil  Service,  p.  93. 


addition  of  new  duties  had  created  many  divisions  within 
a  single  department,  and  even  these  lacked  proper  in- 
tegration.     The  matter  which  most  disturbed  the  investig- 
ators, however,  was  the  quality  of  the  personnel.  The 
public  service,  they  said,  attracted  "the  unambitious, 
the  indolent  or  incapable. "^^      The  reasons  for  this 
were  many,  but  first  among  them  was  the  patronage  sys- 
tem; no  progress  could  be  made  without  alteration  of  a 
scheme  where  "the  offices  of  State  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  ruling  political  party  and  were  used  to  bribe  and 
reward  their  followers. "j^^^      But  personnel  reform  im- 
plied more  than  recruitment  by  open  competition  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  for  a  stable  professional  service 
could  be  created  only  with  suitable  working  conditions; 
this  meant  merit  promotion,  inter-departmental  trans- 
ferability, and  work  commensurate  with  ability. 

The  well-considered  recommendations  of  the  Northcote- 
Trevelyan  Report  provided  an  integrated  plan  for  the 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  whole.      First,  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  proposals,  was  the  requirement 
for  open  competition  by  examinations  designed  to  con- 
form to  the  prevalent  educational  system.  Secondly, 

10.  Quoted  in  Cohen:  British  Civil  Service,  p.  98. 

11.  Finer:  Modern  Government,  p.  fTTl 


once  having  secured  the  right  men,  they  must  be  properly 
utilized  by  setting  them  work  of  a  challenging  nature. 
To  effect  this  the  report  suggested  a  two-fold  division 
of  the  Service  into  copyists  and  administrators,  with 
different  examinations  for  each.      Third,  promotion 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  merit,  since  the  seniority 
rule  robbed  able  men  of  necessary  incentive. 

Since  this  plan,  in  general  outline,  still  forms  the 
basis  of  selection  for  the  British  Civil  Service,  and 
the  Foreign  Service  as  well,  it  is  worthwhile  to  pause 
at  this  point  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  education- 
al philosophy  behind  the  recommendations.      This  is 
especially  true  because  of  the  fundamental  variance  of 
the  system  with  dominant  American  practice,  which  has 
characteristically  recruited  expertise  rather  than  raw 
intellect.        Stated  in  syllogistic  form,  the  argument 
for  the  British  system  runs  as  follows:     The  object  of 
the  recruitment  process  is  to  capture  for  the  public 
service  the  very  best  brains  the  nation  has  to  offer, 
and  since  intellectual  ability  is  demonstrated  at  an 
early  age  in  scholastic  achievment2^2  regardless  of  sub- 

12.  .."There  never  was  a  fact  proved  by  a  larger  mass  of 
evidence,  or  of  more  unvaried  experience  than  this: 
that  men,  who  distinguish  themselves  in  their  youth 
above  their  contemporaries,  almost  always  keep  to 
the  end  of  their  lives  the  start  they  have  gained." 
Macaulay:  India  Report,  I853,  quoted  in  White:  Civil 
Service  Abroad,  p.  21. 


ject  matter, open  competitive  examinations  testing 
academio  training  will  be  the  fairest  and  most  effective 
method  of  selection. The  disagreement  that  has  grown 
up  over  this  fundamental  principle  is  in  active  contest 
today,  particularly  concerning  the  latitude  of  subject 
matter  allowed  in  the  examinations.      Since  the  basis  is 
the  same  now,  with  only  slight  modifications  and  additions, 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  will  best  be  postponed 
until  the  critique  of  the  current  system. 


13.  "We  believe  that  men  who  have  been  engaged,  up  to  one 
and  twenty  ..  in  studies  that  have  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  any  profession,  of  which 
the  effect  is  merely  to  open,  to  invigorate,  to  en- 
rich the  mind,  will  generally  be  found  in  the  business 
of  every  profession  superior  to  men  who  have,  at  I8  or 
19*  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  study  of  their 
celling."  Macualdy:  India  Report,  quoted  in  J.  Donald 
Kingsley:  Representaxive  jjureaucracy;  An  Interpretation 
of  the  Brixisn  uivi±  service.    TeTTow  Springs,  Ohio: 
The  Antioch  Press,  I944.    p.  68. 

"...it  is  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  education  to 
be,  for  as  long  as  possible,  a  liberal  education,  an 
education  as  man  and  citizen;  it  is  better  in  the  long 
run  also  for  the  social  democratic  serviceability  of 
the  future  civil  servant."  Finer:  British  Civil  Service, 
p.  70. 

14.  "Whatever  may  be  said  about  examinations  ..  there  can 
be  no  real  doubt  that  the  one  way  of  trying  out  can- 
didates -  of  testing  not  only  their  intelligence  but 
also  their  grit  and  stamina  -  is  the  way  of  examination* 
In  the  long  run  and  on  the  whole,  the  mills  of  exam- 
ination grind  with  exceeding  fairness..    Even  if  the 
results  were  crude,  they  save  us  from  personal  nep- 
otism and  the  unconscious  but  ineluctable  prejudices 

of  party."    Ernest  Barker:  "The  Home  Civil  Service: 
The  Administrative  Class,"  in  W.A.  Robson,  ed.: 
The  British  Civil  Servant.    London:  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  1957.    p.  5b. 


43. 

By  1870  the  major  recommendations  of  the  Northoote- 
Trevelyan  Report  -  open  competition  and  a  class  div- 
ision of  recruitment  -  had  been  generally  applied  to 
the  Civil  Service,  but  the  rush  of  reform  did  not  strike 
with  equal  force  in  all  quarters,  and  one  of  the  back- 
waters was  the  Diplomatic  Service.      It  was  argued  with 
  ....   

some  validity  that  the  nature  of  diplomacy  in  that  day 
was  such  that  gentle  birth  and  aristocratic  breeding  were 
required  for  its  profession,  and  that  sending  a  socially 
inferior  representative  abroad  to  associate  with  the 
nobility  in  foreign  courts,  however  keen  an  intellect  he 
might  possess,  could  do  great  damage  to  national  pres- 
tige.     The  argument,  which  had  considerable  force  in 
1855,  lasted  long  after  its  validity  had  vanished,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  I919  that  talent  was  allowed  unen- 
cumbered access  to  the  career  of  diplomacy. 

i! 

The  real  beginning  of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service  dates 
from  Canning's  abolition  of  the  "ambassador's  family" 
system  in  1822,  whereby  each  chief  of  mission  had  en- 
joyed full  control  over  the  choice  of  his  assistants. 
At  this  time  staff  appointments  were  brought  under  Foreign 
Office  control,  but  the  action  in  no  way  altered  the 
I  aristocratic  character  of  the  profession.      In  I857 

Lord  Clarendon  voluntarily  introduced  a  qualifying  ex- 


amination,  setting  rahter  high  standards  in  French  and 
handwriting,  and  establishing  a  probationary  period  of 
two  months.      By  I88O  a  limited  competition  was  estab- 
lished, but  nomination  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
necessitating  the  personal  icnowledge  of  "persons  of 
standing  and  position"  on  whose  judgment  he  could  rely, 
and  the  requirement  for  a  private  income  still  restricted 
the  base  of  recruitment  to  the  thin  apex  of  the  British 
social  pyramid. 

The  examinations  offered  at  this  time  became  rather  more 
difficult  than  the  first  perfunctory  tests  instituted  to 
satisfy  public  opinion,  and  concentrated  heavily  on  lan- 
guages.     "It  thus  became  essential  for  any  young  man 
who  hoped  to  prevail  over  other  competitors  (some  of 
whom  might  be  of  mixed  parentage  and  therefore  bi- 
lingual) to  spend  some  four  years  on  the  continent 
after  leaving  school..    The  products  of  this  system 
were  not  at  all  the  products  the  State  required.  It 
was  found  that  these  young  men  might  be  extremely  pro- 
ficient in  languages,  but  they  knew  little  else.".. 
In  1905*  therefore,  the  regular  Administrative  Class 


15.  Harold  Nicolson:  Diplomacy.    London:     Oxford  Univ- 
ersity Press,  1959.  p.  200. 
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examination  was  required,  with  the  addition  of  French  and 
German.    This  change  succeeded  in  driving  "..young  can- 
didates away  from  the  Florence  family  or  the  Malaga  pension 
and  towards  the  more  constructive  discipline  of  the 

British  Universities.",^      Sir  Edward  Grey  established  a 
lb 

Selection  Board  in  I907  to  assist  in  nominations  for  the 
written  examinations.    The  Board,  because  of  its  position 
in  the  selection  process,  has  always  been  vulnerable  to 
criticism  as  being  anti-democratic  and  socially  biased, 
and  although  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  view, 
the  reputation  has  continued  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
aspirants  of  lower-class  origin. 

Robert  T.  Nightingale  has  made  a  study  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Diplomatic  Service  under  the  old  recruitment  plans, 
and  although  some  of  the  figures  include  Foreign  Office 
personnel  as  well,  the  general  conclusions  are  equally 
valid  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  alone.    During  the  period 
of  the  study,  the  statistics  indicate  that  53  P^^  cent, 
of  the  personnel  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  or  the 
gentry,  22  per  cent,  were  sons  of  professional  men,  and 
only  4  P©r  cent,  were  from  business  families.      In  ed- 
ucational background,  60  per  cent,  had  been  to  one  of  the 

16.  Ibid. 

eleven  most  exclusive  public  schools,  and  of  the  re- 
maining 40  per  cent,  well  over  half  attended  the  lesser 
public  schools,  received  a  military  or  naval  education, 
or  were  educated  privately  or  abroad.      Of  those  who 
went  on  to  higher  education,  90  P^^  cent,  went  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  but  by  far  the  largest  group  attended 
no  university  at  all.      "The  broad  conclusion  indicated 
by  the  statistics  hitherto  tabulated  is  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  are  wholly  un- 
representative of  the  general  community  whose  accredited 
delegates  they  are.      Their  members  are  drawn  to  the 
extent  of  37  P®-  cent,  from  the  aristocracy,  which  con- 
sists of  no  more  than  about  a  thousand  families,  and  to 
the  extent  of  86  per  cent,  from  the  aristocratic,  rentier, 
bureaucratic  and  professional  classes  -  classes  which 
form  a  mere  fraction  of  the  total  population. "^.^ 

2.  The  Maodonnell  Reforms. 

The  big  break  in  the  old  system  of  selection  came  in 
1919  &s  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Mac- 
donnell  Commission  (I912-I914).      The  major  reforms 


17.  Robert  T.  Nightingale:  The  Personnel  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service.  Fabian 
Tract  No.  252.      London:  The  Fabian  Society,  I93O. 
p.  9* 


instituted  at  this  time  were  as  follows: 

(i)  .  The  amalgamtion  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Diplomatic  Service  into  one  Foreign  Service; 

(ii)  .  The  full  assimilation  of  the  examination 
scheme  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Administrative 
Class  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  the  retention  of 
a  special  requirement  for  proficiency  in  foreign 
languages; 

(iii)  The  abolition  of  the  requirement  for  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of    some  person  of  high  standing 
in  order  to  obtain  nomination;  and 

(iv)  .  The  abolition  of  the  private  income  require- 
ment, combined  with  a  revised  salary  schedule 
making  it  possible  to  live  abroad  on  official 
emoluments « 

It  was  hoped  that  the  enactment  of  these  changes  would 
make  it  possible  to  recruit  candidates  for  the  Foreign 
Service  on  a  broad  democratic  base  while  at  the  same  time 
ensuring  to  the  public  service  the  best  of  the  nation's 
brains  and  its  finest  personalities. 

A.  The  Examination  Scheme* 

The  examination  scheme  used  in  the  interwar  period  for 
the  Administrative  Class  and,  with  modifications,  for 


r 
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the  Foreign  Service,  was  of  a  rigorous  and  exacting  nature. 
Even  the  severest  critics  of  the  recruitment  process  made 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  extremely  high  level  of 
academic  achievment  required  for  successful  competition 
in  the  written  papers.      "Only  those  who  take  high  Honours 
at  a  written  or  oral  examination  of  a  very  severe  type," 
concludes  Dr.  Finer,  "can  expect  to  pass  the  Civil  Service 
examination  for  this  particular  grade.      Some  years  of 
professional  acquaintance  with  many  students  who  have  been 
candidates  convinces  me  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  only 
those  of  the  highest  intelligence,  intellectual  capacity 
and  character  stand    a  chance  of  success ."^^ 

A  typical  set  of  papers  and  tests  which  a  candidate  for 
the  Foreign  Service  might  offer,  together  with  their 
weights,  was  as  follows; 

A.  Compulsory  Section 


1.  Essay 

2.  English 

3.  Present  Day 

4.  Viva  voce 

5.  Modern  European  History 
fa.  French  Language  (*) 

7«  German  Language 


100 
100 
100 

400 

200 


1,400 


1,400 


(*)  Minimum  qualifying  grade 
of  150. 


17.  Finer:  Modern  Government,  p.  735. 
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B.  ElQCtives  (very  wide  choice) 


8.  Roinan  Law 

9,  Greek  History 

10.  General  Economics 

11.  Political  Theory 


200 
100 
200 
100 


600 


TOTAL  2,000. 


The  examinations  are  three  hours  in  length,  regardless 
of  weight,  with  the  exception  of  the  viva,  and  all  the 
questions  are  of  a  particularly  searching  essay  variety. 
Among  those  that  the  typical  candidate  above  would  have 
had  to  answer,  for  example,  are  the  following; 


1.  Write  a  two-hour  essay  on  the  value  of 
good  manners. 

2.  Discuss  the  view  that  in  a  democratic  country 
the  children  of  all  classes  should  be  required 
to  attend  state-maintained  schools. 

3.  To  what  extent  are  railroads  at  a  disadvantage 
in  their  competition  with  road  transport? 

4.  Explain  with  the  help  of  a  sketch-map  the  de- 
velopment of  rivalries  in  North  Africa  since 
the  year  I88O. 

5.  Is  it  possible  to  draw  a  clear  and  valid  dis- 
tinction between    State  and  Society?^^^ 


The  language  examinations  also  are  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  qualifying  grade  in  French  represented 


18.  This  description  is  based  on  the  1939  examination 
papers.      Some  changes  of  minor  importance  did 
take  place  in  the  interwar  period. 


a  real  linguistic  achievment. 


In  1939  the  examination 


c 


was  taken  by  35  candidates,  and  12  of  these  failed  to 
attain  the  iiilniiaum  competence  required. 

In  summary,  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
amination pattern  were  its  exacting  nature;  compulsory 
papers  in  languages,  English,  current  questions,  and 
modern  European  history;    the  essay  form  of  all  ques- 
tions; the  wide  choice  of  subjects  outside  the  compul- 
sory area;  and  the  heavily  weighted  oral  examination* 

The  1919  reforms,  although  they  removed  the  barriers 
which  had  blocked  the  lower-class  aspirants  to  a  dip- 
lomatic career,  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for 
a  broad  and  democratic  base  of  recruitment.      The  per- 
centage of  entrants  from  the  greater  public  schools  re- 
mained high,  and  even  rose  for  a  period.    "No  trace  is 
discoverable,  even  since  the  Macdonnell  Commiesion 
swept  away  social  distinctions  and  made  diplomacy  a 
career  open  to  talent,  of  men  entering  the  Foreign 
Service  who  have  climbed  the  educational  ladder  from 
State  elementary  schools  to  university.      This  branch 
of  the  British  Civil  Service  is  still  dominated  by  the 
greater  public  schools  and  by  the  older  universities. 
Despite  the  reforms,  environmental  advantages  still  weigh 
the  balance  heavily  in  favour  of  the  propertied  and  pro- 
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fessional  classes. "^^      Critics  have  placed  the  principal 
blame  for  the  failure  of  the  I919  reforms  to  broaden  the 
social  fabric  of  the  Foreign  Service  on  three  aspects  of  the 
selection  process.      First,  the  requirement  that  a  can- 
didate appear  before  a  Selection  Board  to  prove  his  qual- 
ifications for  admission  to  the  competitive  examination. 
Secondly,  the  heavily  weighted  viva  voce,  giving  a  second 
screening  opportunity  to  eliminate  the  socially  unaccept- 
able.     Thirdly,  the  emphasis  placed  on  language  pro- 
ficiency, which  put  the  candidate  who  had  studied  abroad 
at  a  distinct  advantage, 

A  recent  searching  study  of  the  effects  of  the  I919  re- 
forms, however,  has  concluded  that  neither  social  bias 
in  the  selection  of  recruits  nor  the  nature  of  the  exam- 
ination syllabus  played  a  significant  part  in  their  fail- 
ure, but  rather  that  a  functionally  irrational  factor, 
preference  on  the  part  of  men  of  lower-middle  or  working 
class  origin  for  the  Consular  as  against  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  was  the  chief  cause.      The  author,  Richard 
Krammer,  observes:  "A  number  of  years'  experience  in 
tutoring  candidates  for  various  branches  of  the  higher 


19,  Nightingale:  The  Personnel  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  p,  15": 


Cirll  Service  has  left  me  with  a  strong  impression  that 
while  men  who  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  top 
layer  of  the  middle-class  tended,  as  a  rule,  to  adopt  a 
socially  condescending  attitude  to  the  Consular  Service, 
men  brought  up  in  lower-middle  and  upper-working  class 
homes  were,  in  general,  inhibited  by  a  latent  sense  of 
social  inferiority  from  wishing  to  enter  the  Diplomatic 
Service, 

In  weighing  these  contentions,  the  evidence  is  most  con- 
clusive in  support  of  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr. 
Krammer.      In  regard  to  the  Selection  Board,  its  member- 
ship was  not  exclusively  from  the  Foreign  Service,  but 
also  included  members  of  Parliament  from  all  parties, 
a  representative  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Universities.      Harold  Nicolson 
has  absolved  them  of  any  bias:    "The  Board  are  not  guided 
in  their  selection  by  social  qualifications  or  charm; 
their  sole  aim  is  to  nominate  those  young  men  who  seem 
to  possess  the  type  of  personality  likely  to  be  effective 
in  modern  diplomatic  intercourse." 


20.  Richard  Krammer;  "The  Reform  of  the  Foreign  Service," 
Adult  Education,  15:1,  September,  I942,  pp.  I6-I7. 

21.  Nicolson:  Diplomacy,  pp.  208-O9. 
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The  viva  voce  examination  was  perhaps  more  vulnerable 
because  of  its  highly  impressionistic  nature  and  the 
heavy  weight  it  carried  in  the  examination  scheme.  The 
candidate  appeared  before  a  Board  which  was  equipped  with 
his  dossier  of  records  and  recommendations,  and  he  was 
asked  questions  of  "general  interest."      On  this  basis 
the  Board  sought  to  assess  his  suitability  for  the  Ser- 
vice, paying  particular  attention  "to  his  intelligence 
and  alertness,  his  vigor  and  strength  of  character,  and 
his  potential  qualities  of  leadership. "gg  Roder- 
ick Meiklejohn,  at  one  time  First  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, has  provided  an  engaging  description  of  a 
typical  viva.    "There  are  five  of  us,"  he  said,  "and 
directly  the  young  man  comes  in  I  try  to  put  him  at  his 
ease,  by  looking  at  his  record,  and  saying:  "You  were  at 
Rugby;  you  went  on  from  there  to  Corpus;  you  got  a 
scholarship  there."    Then  I  should  say:  "What  schools 
did  you  read?"    He  aays,  "Greats  and  Mods."    I  ask:  "Have 
you  any  preference  for  history  or  philosophy,"  and  he 
says  which  he  has  a  preference  for.      I  do  not  want  to 


take  all  the  questioning  myself,  so  one  of  the  others 
says,  "Have  you  been  abroad  much?"    He  may  say:  "I  have 
been  to  Germany."    Then  he  is  asked,  "Did  you  notice  any 
difference  between  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  the  people  and 

22.  Civil  Service  Commission:  Pamphlet  Containing  the 

1939  Examinations.  London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  p.  9 
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the  customs?"      The  other  people  ask  him  has  he  done 
any  social  work  in  the  East  End,  or  has  he  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Boy  Scouts.      Then  we  might  try  to  find 
out  whether  he  has  any  interest  in  natural  history. 
Has  he  read  much  Grerman  or  Italian  literature,  or  any 
other  language.      7ou  may  ask  him  almost  anything  which 
occurs  to  you  to  find  out  what  his  interests  are,  and 
how  he  reacts  to  other  people  and  other  things.     It  is 
as  wide  as  we  can  make  it.      Of  course  you  ask  him  about 
his  games  and  his  sports;  everything  under  the  sun,  really. *»| 


23.  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service,  I929-3I:  Min- 
utes of  Evidence,       1,419.    Quoted  in  Stout:  PunTIc 
Service  in  Great  Britain,  pp.  85-86.    Cf.  Trollop© »s 
amusing  account  of  Mr.  Jobbles'  viva:     "This  part  of 
his  duty  Mr.  Jobbles  performed  with  a  mildness  of 
manner  that  was  beyond  all  praise.      A  mother  train- 
ing her  first-born  to  say  "papa"  could  not  do  so 
with  a  softer  voice,  or  a  more  affectionate  demean- 
or. 

"The  planet  Jupiter,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Precis;  "I  have 
no  doubt  you  know  accurately  the  computed  distance  of 
that  planet  from  the  sun,  and  also  that  of  our  own  j 
planet.    Could  you  tell  me  now,  how  would  you  cal-  jj 
culate  the  distance  in  inches,  say  from  London  Bridge 
to  the  nearest  portion  of  Jupiter's  disc,  at  twelve  j 
o'clock  on  the  1st.  of  April?"    Mr.  Jobbles,  as  he  put 
his  little  question,  smiled  the  sweetest  of  smiles, 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  conciliating  and  gentle,  as  though  h^ 
were  asking  Mr.  Precis  to  dine  with  him  and  take  part 
of  a  bottle  of  claret  at  half-past  six. 

But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Precis  looked  very  blank. 

"I  am  not  asking  the  distance,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Jobbles,  smiling  sweeter  than  ever;  "I  am  only  asking  ! 
how  you  would  compute  it.""  Trollope:  The  Three  Clerks, 
p.  121.   
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While  any  assessment  process  of  this  nature  is  bound  to 
be  imprecise  and  fallible  because  of  its  impressionistic 
evaluation  of  the  candidates,  there  is  no  available  ev- 
idence of  more  than  circumstantial  variety  to  prove 
that  the  Selection  Board  or  the  administering  panels 
for  the  viva  voce  examination  were  biased  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  function. 

More  plausible  is  the  charge  that  the  high  minimum  re- 
quirement for  proficiency  in  French  has  been  responsible 
for  discouraging  candidates  who  could  not  afford  a  period 
of  study  on  the  continent.      Harold  Nicolson  observed  in 
1959  that    "..the  standard  required  in  French  and  German 
today  shoul  d  be  easily  acquired  by  any  gifted  young  man 
of  ordinary  application,  provided  that  he  speiids  his  long 
vacations,  and  some  six  months  after  taking  his  degree, 
in  France  and  Germany.  "p>j      While  the  scholarship  system 
is  tolerably  adequate  in  providing  young  men  of  exception- 
al talent  access  to  a  university  education  regardless  of 
their  resources,  foreign  study  was  quite  beyond  the  means 
of  many. 

The  ineluctible  prejudice  against  a  diplomatic  career 
on  the  part  of  young  men  of  inferior  social  origin  must, 

24.  Nicolson:  Diplomacy,  p.  210.    Underlining  supplied. 
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however,  be  considered  the  main  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  Maodonnell  reforms  appreciably  to  broaden  the  base 
of  recruitment.      Despite  the  removal  of  social  barriers, 
the  feeling  persisted  among  possible  candidates  that, 
whatever  might  be  said,  private  means  were  almost  essential. 
. . .  there  remained  the  old  idea  that  existence  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  was  that  of  a  social  butterfly,  in 
which  men  without  a  taste  for  society  would  be  out  of 
place#"^^       The  consequences  become  clear  in  a  study  of 
the  statistics  for  recruitment  to  the  Foreign  and  Con- 
sular Service  during  the  reform  period.      The  following 
table  indicates  that  87  par  cent,  of  the  recruits  to  the 
Foreign  Service  between  1924  and  1934  received  their  post- 
primary education  at  one  of  the  public  schools,  while  only 
55  per  cent,  of  the  Consular  Service  recruits  had  done  so. 

POST-PRIMARY  EDUCATION  OF  FOREIGN  AND  CONSULAR 
SERVICE  RECRUITS,  1924-34.2^ 


No.  successful 

candidates 
^  educated  at; 
FUDiic  schools 
Naval  colleges 
Grammar  schools 
Secondary,  etc. 
Other 


Foreign  Service 

67 

87^ 
4 

8 


Consular  Service 


105 


1 
10 

13 

20 


25.  Sir  John  Tilley  and  Sir  Stephen  Gaselee:  The  Foreign 
Office.    London:  G.P.  Putnam* s  Sons,  I953.  P»  195» 

26.  Richard  Krammer:  "Reform  of  the  Foreign  Service,"  Ad- 


ult  Education,  14:1,  March,  1942,  pp.  129-30. 
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These  figures  do  not  carry  quite  the  persuasive  force 
which  Mr,  Krammer  has  attributed  to  them  because  of  the 
differences  in  preparation  required  for  the  Consular 
Service.      In  the  1939  examination  conspectus,  Consular 
candidates  were  compelled  to  offer  only  French,  rather 
than  both  French  and  German,  and  the  minimum  competence 
was  reduced  by  10  per  cent.      This  variation  in  the 
language  preparation  is  thus  inextricably  mized  with  the 
statistical  evidence,  but  the  figures  are  nonetheless  so 
striking  that  the  conclusion  must  be  accepted  as  valid 
that  the  Macdonnell  reforms  failed  in  their  purpose  of 
broadening  the  base  of  recruitment  primarily  because  of 
the  subjective  prejudice  on  the  part  of  possible  aspir- 
ants. 

The  lack  of  a  representative  social  texture  in  the 
Foreign  Service  had  two  unfortunate  tendencies.  First, 
it  reduced  the  confidence  of  the  home  population  in  their 
representatives  abroad.      Even  though  research  has  failed 
to  prove  any  social  bias  in  the  selection  process,  the 
fact  remained  that  the  Service  personnel  was  drawn  from 
Britain's  top  income  groups,  and  this  gave  new  stiaigth 
to  popular  prejudices  of  long  standing.      The  unhappy 
fact  is  that  in  public  affairs  it  is  not  what  is  true 
that  matters,  but  what  is  commonly  thought  to  be  true. 
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Secondly,  the  narrow  social  background  of  the  Foreign 
Service  was  a  handicap  in  both  its  representational  and 
reportorial  functions.      Not  only  was  it  difficult  to 
convey  through  personal  contacts  with  foreign  society 
the  real  nature  of  the  British  people,  but  perhaps  more 
important,  the  proper  sensitivity  to  political  ans  social 
trends  abroad  was  lacking*      Harold  Laski  complained  that 
during  the  interwar  period,  "It  was  possible  to  visit  our 
embassies  and  legations  in  places  like  Washington  and 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Moscow  and  Sofia,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  there  would  be  no  one  in  any  of  them 
who  knew,  or  even  attempted  to  know,  the  outstanding 
figures  of  the  Left  movements,  still  less  the  trade  union 
movements,  of  those  countries. . "^^      The  profession  of 
diplomacy  today  demands  a  catholicity  of  interests  and 
great  social  adaptability,  two  qualities  not  commonly 
associated  with  the  aristocratic  mentality,  if  it  is  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  whole  body  politic  at  home, 
and  carry  out  with  the  necessary  insight  and  acumen  its 
many  tasks  abroad. 

Another  line  of  criticism  centers  about  the  educational 
dictum  of  the  Northcote-Trevelyan  Report  to  the  effect 


27.  Harold  J.  Laski:  "The  Reform  of  the  Foreign  Office," 
New  Statesman  and  Nation,  21:623-24,  June  21,  I94I. 


that  the  recruitment  process  should  test  academic  achiev- 
ment  regardless  of  subject  matter  as  the  prime  indicator 
of  fitness  for  public  service.      No  British  writer  is 
sufficiently  heretical  to  suggest  the  abandonment  of  lib- 
eral education  in  favor  of  a  professional  curriculum  in 
subjects  useful  to  a  diplomatist.      The  argument  is 
rather  that  a  liberal  education  can  be  achieved  just  as 
well  in  the  milieu  of  the  social  sciences  as  in  the 
classics  or  mathematics.      Dr.  Finer  has  put  the  line 
of  reasoning  in  cogent  form,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  tutorial  method  of  instruction  in  British  higher 
education.    "It  is  important  to  insist  that  it  is  the 
method  of  studying  and  learning  and  not  the  subject  of 
information  which  is  of  moment  in  selection  for  admin- 
istration.     Yet  there  is  an  advantage  in  studying  the 
social  sciences  -  for  there  the  mind  is  being  trained 
and  the  judgment  formed  through  the  medium  of  causal 
relationships  in  phenomena  which  are  the  immediate  back- 
ground of  the  service  to  be  administered. "28      "Let  it 
be  admitted  that  the  primary  object  is  not  to  produce 
an  expert,  but  a  man  of  general  intelligence  who  may 
learn  whatever  expertise  is  ultimately  necessary;  yet 
there  is  all  the  advantage  in  attaining  to  general  in- 

28.  Finer:  British  Civil  Service,  p.  93. 
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telligence  through  the  branches  of  the  social  sciences. '^gi 

The  alleged  consequences  of  the  failure  to  require  more 
concentration  In    the  social  sciences,  and  particularly 
economics,  has  been  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  new  forces  which  have  come 
to  play  a  major  role  In  International  relations.  Sec- 
ondly, the  recruit  comes  to  his  department  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  understanding  of  the 
functions  of  government  as  a  whole,  either  through  study 
or  experience.      The  result  has  been  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  activities  and  policies  of  other  branches 
of  the  government.      A  third  result  Is  "the  failure  to 
consider  public  administration  as  a  science  with  a  body 
of  fundamental  principles,  and  the  Insistence  on  treat- 
ing It  as  an  art  or  mystery  revealed  only  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  Initiatory  rite  through  which  they 
have  passed . . . " 

B.  Training. 

This  situation  creates  a  problem  for  In-servlce  train- 
ing.   No  commentator  Is  willing  to  surrender  the  broad- 
ening influence  of  a  humanistic  education,  although 

29.  Finer:  Modern  Government,  p.  739. 
50.  Harvey  walker;  Training  "Public  Employees  In  Great 
Britain.    New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  I935.  P-  13«  
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many  urge  attaining  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
social  sciences.      As  Professor  E.  L.  Woodward  has 
recently  observed,         from  the  fact  that  the  classical 
discipline  has  produced  remarkable  results  it  does  not 
follow  that  other  disciplines  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing results  as  good  or  better, "^^^       In  any  case, 
however,  the  problem  of  developing  the  necessary  oc- 
cupational skills  in  obscure  languages,  international 
economics,  and  so  forth,  must  be  handled  after  entry 
into  the  Service,  and  if  the  wide  latitude  of  pre[ara- 
tory  subject  matter  is  permitted,  training  must  also 
include  some  measure  of  orientation  in  the  functions  of 
modern  government.      These  tasks  have  been  badly  neg- 
lected in  the  past.      "Generally  the  new  entrant  has 
been  given  a  desk  and  left  to  look  at  papers,  or  to 
try  his  hand  at  dealing  with  them,  as  they  come  along, 
with  such  guidance  and  advice  as  his  immediate  superior 
may  give.      Unfortunately,  his  senior  is  often  so  hard- 
pressed  that  he  finds  it  easier  to  do  the  work  again 
himself,  where  necessary,  than  to  teach  the  junior  his 
Job."32 


31.  E.L.  Woodward:  "The  Foreign  Service,"  in  McLean,  ed.: 
Public  Service  and  University  Education,  p,  I76. 

32.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Training  of  Public 
ServanT37~CmaT~S5Z5T    Lonaon:  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  p.  26. 
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The  background  is  now  complete  for  a  discussion  of  the 
important  changes  in  the  British  recruitment  system  since 
the  war.      In  summary,  the  situation  in  1939,  date 
of  the  last  peacetime  competitions,  was  as  follows*  The 
Foreign  Service  selection  scheme  had  become  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  Administrative  Class  of  the  Civil  Service,  with 
the  addition  of  compulsory  examinations  in  French  and 
German,  the  former  requiring  a  high  minimum  competence. 
The  system  assured  the  Foreign  Service  excellent  talent, 
but  two  general  lines  of  criticism  indicated  a  need  for 
changes.    First,  the  Macdonnell  reforms  had  failed  to 
broaden  the  base  of  recruitment  largely  because  of  a  pre- 
ference on  the  part  of  lower-class  candidates  to  refrain 
from  competition.      This  drive  for  full  democratization 
has  been  the  single  most  important  factor  in  conditioning 
the  development  of  the  selection  process,  both  because 
of  the  need  for  a  Service  sensitive  to  social  movements 
abroad,  and  to  establish  the  basis  for  confidence  at  home 
by  creating  a  broadly  representative  Service.  Secondly, 
lack  of  emphasis  on  preparation  in  the  social  sciences 
and  a  deficient  in-service  training  program  combined  to 
create  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  understanding  for  the 
newer  economic  and  financial  forces  in  international  rel- 
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5.  The  Eden  Reforms 

Two  striking  features  stand  out  about  the  reforms  in  the 
selection  of  British  Foreign  Service  personnel.  Custom- 
arily they  are  not  bold  administrative  experiments,  but 
rather  official  recognition  of  altered  conditions  and 
changing  needs  already  long  since  made  clear.      It  is 
this  sort  of  spontaneous  development  of  institutions, 
combined  with  periodic  rationalization,  which  has 
characterized  the  history  of  British  administrative  ec- 
ology.     Also,  the  chief  advances  seem  to  have  been  made 
during,  or  immediately  following,  major  wars.      This  is 
not  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  it  seems  more  than  acci- 
dental that  the  Northcote-Trevelyan  reforms  should  have 
followed  closely  upon  the  Crimean  War,  that  the  Mac- 
donnell  recommendations  were  instituted  immediately  after 
the  First  World  War,  and  that  the  fid en  reform  proposals 
should  have  been  formulated  within  two  years  after  the 
bankruptcy  of  British  diplomacy  at  Munich,  and  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War.        The  growth  pattern 
appears  to  be  one  of  relatively  uncontrolled  development 
until  a  stressful  situation  exposes  inadequacies  and 
shortcomings  sufficient  to  prompt  investigation  and  re- 
medial action. 


This  was  certainly  the  case  during  the  past  generation. 
Commentaries  on  the  British  Foreign  Service  during  the 
decade  of  the  *30's  outlined  with  prophetic  accuracy 
the  flaws  in  the  recruitment  scheme,  so  that  there  is 
a  near-perfect  balance  between  the  dominant  criticisms 
and  the  corrective  action  proposed  by  the  Government  in 
1943 •      This  process  possibly  involves  the  phenomenon 
common  in  political  affairs,  mentioned  previously,  whereby 
the  popular  demand  for  reform  is  equally  compelling  as 
an  objective  need,  but  the  central  thesis  remains  valid. 

On  June  11th,  194I,  Anthony  Eden,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  announced  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  formulate  and  introduce  a  series 
of  reforms  concerning  the  Foreign  Service.      After  ex- 
tended study  a  set  of  proposals  was  submitted  in  1943 
"designed  to  create  a  combined  Foreign  Service  distinct 
from  the  Home  Civil  Service,  to  broaden  the  field  of 
entry  into  the  new  Service,  and  to  increase  its  efficiency 
by  facilitating  the  retirement  on  pension  of  men  who 
prove  unfitted  for  the  higher  posts. 

The  detailed  plans  for  recruitment,  personnel  adminis- 
tration and  in-service  training  present  a  coherent  and 

33 •  Proposals  for  the  Reform  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Lon- 
don:  H.M.  stationery  Office,  1943.    Cmd.  6420.    p.  2. 
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functionally  rational  blueprint  for  the  correction  of 
the  deficiencies  most  commonly  recognized  in  the  inter- 
war  period.    The  major  changes  of  interest  here  fall 
under  three  headings:  the  amalgamation  of  the  Services; 
recruitment  and  training;  and  the  Superannuation  Bill. 

A,  Amalgamation  of  the  Services* 

The  Macdonnell  reforms  had  amalgamated  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  1919»  but  because  of  an 
administrative  contest  for  control  between  the  interested 
agencies,  the  Consular  and  Commercial  Diplomatic  Services 
remained  as  separate  entities.      Also,  the  Foreign 
Office  was  still  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Home  Civil 
Service.      The  present  proposal  is  for  a  full  and  effect- 
ive amalgamation  of  all  these  branches  into  a  new 
unified  Service,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Home 
Service.      This  is  a  move  advocated  by  Disraeli  as  early 
as  1842,  and  which  has  had  spasmodic  support  ever  since 
that  time.        The  expected  consequences  of  this  fun- 
damental reorganization  are  far-reaching.      First,  the 
base  of  recruitment  will  be  widened,  and  thus  remove  the 
chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Macdonnell  reforms. 
Richar  Krammer  concludes:  "The  inference  is  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  proposed  integration  of  the  Con- 
sular into  the  Foreign  Service  will  effect  a  considerable 
broadening  of  the  social  basis  of  selection  and,  thus, 
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constitute  a  big  step  towards  the  goal  of  a  genuinely 

democratically  constituted  Diplomatic  Service.".. 

54 

Secondly,  the  greater  variety  of  assignments  the  recruit 
must  undergo  will  necessarily  widen  his  vision  and  his 
understanding  of  the  total  functions  of  government.  This 
means  that  the  men  who  finally  prove  their  worth  and  rise 
to  the  top  diplomatic  posts  will  probably  have  spent 
time  at  a  consul's  desk  and  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  well. 
"The  amalgamation.,  will,  it  is  believed,  broaden  train- 
ing (in  its  fullest  sense)  by  combining  knowledge  of 
economic,  industrial  and  shipping  affairs  with  practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  public  and  the  Press  and 
with  the  wider  appreciation  of  international  relations 
which  is  the  field  of  diplomacy. The  probability  of 
occasional  assignments  in  London  is  another  advantage, 
for  experience  has  indicated  that  periodic  "refreshers" 
in  the  home  country  serve  to  improve  the  quality  of 
representation  and  relieve  the  strains  caused  by  the 
culturally  ambiguous  conditions  under  which  the  dip- 
lomatist must  work  abroad.      Finally,  the  amalgamation 
not  only  broadens  the  base  of  recruitment  for  the  lowest 
classes,  but  provides  a  wider  field  of  selection  for  top 

34.  Richard  Krammer:  "The  reform  of  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice," p.  135. 
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positions.      Thus  a  man  who  had  good  talent,  but  under 
the  old  system  might  not  have  entered  competition  for 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  preferring  to  opt  for  the  Con- 
sular Service  from  a  sense  of  social  inferiority,  will 
now  be  given  greater  scope  and  opportunity  to  rise  in 
the  combined  establishment.      "The  Consular  Service  is 
a  reservoir  which  has  drawn  much  talent  from  the  econ- 
omically lower  strata  of  society  and  can  be  tapped  to 
replenish  the  more  arid  layers  of  the  Diplomatic  Ser- 

B,  Recruitment  and  Training. 

The  second  general  area  concerns  the  specific  alterations 
to  be  made  in  recruitment  and  training.    It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  chief  objections  to  the  interwar  system 
involved  the  Selection  Board,  the  viva  voce  examination, 
the  difficult  foreign  language  requirements,  and  the  lack 
of  a  systematic  training  program.      Each  of  these  has 
received  attention  either  in  the  present  reforms  or  in 
their  administration.      The  preliminary  Selection  Board 
has  been  abolished.      While  denying  any  evidence  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  past,  Harold  Nicolson  re- 
marks:    "I  am  delighted  that  the  Board  will  cease  to 
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exist;  its  value  was  always  outweighed  by  the  prejudice 
and  suspicion  it  aroused ."^^ 

Beyond  this,  three  alternative  methods  of  selection  have 
been  established.      Method  I,  which  will  account  for  a 
majority  of  the  entrants,  will  be  by  competitive  exam- 
inations articulated  with  the  dominant  educational 
modes  of  the  nation,  and  will  be  taken  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  23.      The  examination  will  be  designed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  will  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  suitable  for  an  Honours  degree 
recipient  at  a  British  University,  although  the  lack  of 
a  degree  will  not  bar  a  candidate  from  competition.  The 
significant  departure  from  past  practice  in  the  exam- 
ination is  the  elimination,  at  this  stage,  of  the  re- 
quirement for  foreign  language  proficiency  and  the  viva 
voce. 

Method  II  is  designed  to  tap  the  talents  of  men  who 
would  be  valuable  to  the  Service  because  of  ability 
and  outstanding  character,  but  who  are  not  good  ex- 
aminees.     Thus,  for  an  experimental  period  of  10  years, 
not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  annual  vacancies  will 
be  filled  by  candidates  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 


37»  Harold  Nicolson:  "Marginal  Comment,"  The  Spectator, 
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records,  their  showing  before  an  interview  board,  and 
on  an  examination  in  the  English  subjects  compulsory 
for  Method  I.      Candidates  must  have  reached  a  certain 
level  of  education,  and  any  person  is  free  to  compete 
by  either  or  both  methods. 

Method  III  provides  for  recruitment  of  men  over  the 
normal  age  limit,  but  not  above  the  age  of  30» 
have  demonstrated  particular  suitability  for  the  For- 
eign Service  since  the  completion  of  their  education. 
Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  the 
power,  in  exceptional  cases,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  to  accept  no  more  than 
two  entrants  a  year  by  this  method,  on  the  basis  of 
their  records  and  their  showing  before  an  interview 
board.      No  written  examination  will  be  required. 

Of  these  provisions  for  the  first  stage  in  the  selection 
process.  Method  II  has  received  rather  heavy  criticism 
on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the  plan  is  internally  in- 
consistent, purporting  to  recruit  men  who  are  bad  ex- 
aminees, yet  subjecting  them  to  an  English  examination; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  merely  a  sham  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  an  aristocratic  element  in  the  Foreign  Service, 
serving  to  recruit  men  of  good  family  who  could  not 
otherwise  compete.        The  plan  does  appear  to  be  weak  in 
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rational  grounding,  especially  since  a  good  University- 
record  is  required,  for  the  attainment  of  which  many  ex- 
amination papers  had  to  be  written.      Also,  a  person  who 
is  genuinely  a  bad  examinee,  and  not  merely  lacking  in 
intellectual  force,  is  probably  so  because  of  nervous- 
ness which  would  be  worse  in  an  oral  test  than  in  a 
written  paper.      The  claims  of  character  and  personality 
are  indeed  weighty  in  the  profession  of  diplomacy,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  ability.  Harold 
Laski  is  frankly  cynical  concerning  this  matter:  "..it 
is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  what  the  Foreign  Secretary 
proposes  is,  in  fact,  the  erection  of  an  elaborate 
fa9ade,  behind  which  much  the  same  type  of  officer  will 
be  recruited  into  the  Service  . .  that  well-known  type  of 
British  diplomat  who,  after  having  been  to  the  right 
school,  and  learned  how  to  cultivate  sartorial  adequacy 
and  a  good  palate,  devotes  his  major  interests  to  a 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  later  Impressionists  or  the 
complicated  mysteries  of  the  aristocratic  interrelations 
of  Rome  and  Madrid. "^g 

Passing  now  to  the  second  stage  in  the  selection  process, 
successful  candidates  who  have  been  passed  by  either 

38.  Harold  J.  Laski:  "The  Reform  of  the  Civil  Service," 
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method  will  be  given  travelling  studentships  from  public 
funds  for  a  period  of  l8  months.      During  this  time 
they  will  travel  abroad,  under  supervision,  and  study- 
two  languages  as  well  as  history  and  economics.      At  the 
end  of  the  period  of  study  and  travel  they  will  return 
to  London  to  take  qualifying  tests  in  the  subjects  they 
have  prepared.      In  addition  they  must  satisfy  an  inter- 
view board  constituted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
as  to  their  personal  suitability  for  the  Foreign  Service. 
Men  who  survive  this  second  stage  will  become  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  and  will  be  given  a  one  year  pro- 
bationary assignment  in  Britain.        Half  of  this  year 
will  be  spent  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  rotational  assign- 
ment or  at  an  area  desk,  and  the  other  six  months  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  study  of  economic,  social,  and  industrial 
affairs  with  other  government  departments.      The  recruit 
is  then  ready  for  posting  as  a  fully  qualified  member  of 
the  Foreign  Service.      Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  Service  requirements  for  Far  Eastern  and  Slavonic 
languages  in  the  administration  of  the  training  program, 
and  throughout  the  career  of  the  officer  efforts  will  be 
made  to  maintain  a  rounded  concept  of  governmental  functionsji 
and  British  life  by  periodic  interchange  of  personnel 
with  other  departments,  assignments  to  the  Imperial 
Defense  College,  and  occasional  "refresher  courses"  in 


major  trends  of  domestic  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural events. 

A  third  general  area  of  reform,  the  retirement  provisions, 
concerns  the  immediate  subject  only  slightly,  but  because 
they  have  been  coupled  with  the  other  aspects  of  the 
total  plan  in  several  critical  articles,  they  require 
brief  description.      Much  attention  was  directed  before 
the  war  to  the  lack  of  real  competence  in  the  top  levels 
of  the  Foreign  Service.    "The  main  weakness,"  observed 
Harold  Nioolson,  "of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service  .. 
is  the  accumulation  in  the  higher  ranks  of  men  who, 
although  they  have  made  no  serious  blunders  and  have  dis- 
played adequate  judgment  and  energy,  are  not  really 
fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  posts. "^^ 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary be  given  the  authority  to  terminate  active  em- 
plojrment,  by  retirement  on  pension,  of  those  higher 
officers  of  the  Service  who  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  capacity  of  usefulness.      Previously  the  only 
alternative  was  outright  dismissal,  and  consequently 
there  was  considerable  pressure  to  keep  men  on  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  outlived  their  use- 
fulness to  the  Service. 

39.  George  L.  Payne:  "Refresher  Course  Plan  of  the 
British  Foreign  Service,"  American  Foreign  Service 
Journal ,  24:10,  October,  I947.  pp.  11  ff. 

40.  wiooison:  Diplomacy,  pp.  222-23. 


Again,  these  provisions  were  constructed  to  correct  a 
number  of  deficiencies.      The  plan  for  foreign  study  on 
State  funds  will  enable  the  candidates  to  enjoy  the 
broadening  experience  of  the  Grand  Tour  and  to  perfect 
their  knowledge  of  languages  without  the  need  for  un- 
usual private  resources .^^^       The  requirements  for 
study  in  history,  economics  and  social  questions,  com- 
bined with  in-service  training  in  other  departments 
will  provide  a  sound  basis  in  the  political  process  for 
the  future  generalist  as  well  as  giving  some  rudiment- 
ary knowledge  of  a  special  skill.      During  this  period 
of  training  and  study,  men  will  show  special  interests 
and  aptitudes  for  geographical  areas,  functional 
specialties  or  administrative  work,  and  will  gravitate 
towards  one  or  the  other  division  of  the  Service,  where 
they  will  develop  their  talents,  but  all  will  have  the 
rounded  background  necessary  for  top  administrators  and 
diplomatists.      It  is  thus  hoped  that  the  combined  Ser- 
vice will  provide  an  instrument  that  is  at  once  better 
able  to  cope  with  specialized  tasks  and  more  flexible 

41.  Of.  the  following  recommendation  by  Dr.  Finer  for 
the  entire  Administrative  Class:  "I  believe  that  it 
would  repay  the  country  again  and  again  if  it  gave 
its  successful  candidates  even  before  they  had  chos- 
en their  Departments,  the  Grand  Tour  abroad  for  two 
years.    That  would  shake  complacency,  institute  com- 
parison, compel  reflection,  and  broaden  the  mind, 
as  nothing  else  can.**    Finer:  Modern  Government, 
p.  743-   
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in  the  concept  of  its  total  function.      For  those  men 
who  grow  in  the  Service,  the  path  to  the  topmost  posts 
will  be  kept  clear  by  a  constant  pruning  operation, 
thinning  out  the  deadwood  where  it  appears  lest  it  dis- 
courage the  abler  men  of  their  chances  of  promotion. 

The  criticism  of  these  provisions  has  been  made  on  two 
general  grounds:  that  the  system  involves  too  much 
assistance  and  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State 
for  the  entrants  to  a  relatively  small  sector  of  the 
public  service;    and  that  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  plan  are  unsound. 

The  idea  of  a  State-sponsored  training  program  of  the 
nature  proposed  is  not  a  new  one  in  Britain.      It  has 
been  used  for  many  years  by  that  old  tutor  of  the 
British  Civil  Service,  the  Indian  Service,  where  can- 
didates spent  a  year  at  Oxford  after  passing  their  en- 
trance examinations,  studying  Hindustani,  Indian  cul- 
ture and  institutions,  and  so  forth.      This  practice 
was  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it  called  for  only 
one  year  of  work,  and  that  in  obscure  subjects  which 
would  have  little  application  in  any  other  career. 
Aspirants  could  hardly  be  expected  to  prepare  them- 
selves in  such  academic  oddities  on  the  chance  that 
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they  would  later  be  successful  in  the  competition  for 
the  Service.      The  subject  matter  of  diplomacy,  however  - 
French,  German,  history,  economics,  and  so  forth  -  can- 
not plead  this  justification,  for  proficiency  in  these 
fields  opens  a  wide  choice  of  vocations*      It  has  been 
argued  on  this  basis  that  if  these  subjects  are  necess- 
ary, there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  initial  examination.      If  foreign  study 
were  still  desired,  it  would  be  much  more  fruitful  by 
reason  of  this  preparation  in  languages  and  the  social 
sciences.      It  will  be  recognized  that  this  view  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  many  interwar  critics  who  urged 
more  required  preparation  in  the  branches  of  the  social 
sciences.      Further,  "..  the  obvious  objection  to  this 
particular  innovation  is  that  it  must  always  be  difficult 
to  decide,  before  a  man  is  twenty-five,  whether  he  has 
the  special  qualifications  required  for  diplomacy;  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  any  Government  is  justified 
in  making  special  provisions  for  assisting  a  man  into 
a  public  Department  -  even  though  another  new  regulation 
authorises  retirement  on  pension  at  an  earlier  age  than 
heretofore.        It  is,  to  say  the  least,  uneconomic  that 
the  State  shall  use  the  taxpayer's  money  to  put  a  man 
into  the  Foreign  Service  and  then  spend  more  of  the 
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public  funds,  if  he  proves  to  be  a  misfit,  to  take  him 
out  again,".« 

A  second  line  of  criticism  contends  that  the  training 
period  of  30  months  is  far  too  short  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  expected  competence  in  two  languages,  his- 
tory and  economics,  when  the  group  of  entrants  may  in- 
clude some  men  who  have  not  had  any  previous  study  in 
these  subjects  of  an  intensive  nature.      Of  the  Foreign 
and  Consular  Service  recruits  in  the  interwar  period, 
for  example,  92.8^  would  have  had  to  prepare  in  two  or 
more  subjects  in  which  they  had  had  no  previous  work. 
During  the  same  period  only  53^       Foreign  Service  en- 
trants had  majored  in  languages,  and  the  new  regulations 
will  undoubtedly  reduce  this  percentage.        This  pre- 
sents a  problem  of  rather  considerable  proportions;  it 
might  not  prove  an  easy  matter  for  an  Engineering  grad- 
uate to  be  packed  off  to  the  continent  without  any 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  be  told  to  get  up  on  his- 
tory and  economics.      The  diversity  of  tuition  and  con- 
ditions of  study  will  inevitably  put  the  candidates  on 
a  very  uneven  basis  unless  the  preparation  is  based  on 
a  standardized  list  for  private  reading.  Richard 


42,  A.  L.  Kennedy:  "Reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice," quarterly  Review,  283:397ff.  October,  I945. 
pT^Ol. 


Krammer  has  concluded  that  ".,if  the  standard  fixed  in 

the  examination  is  as  high  as  it  ought  to  he,  a  large 

number  of  examinees  will  fail,  with  the  result  that  not 

only  will  public  funds  be  wasted,  but  the  Service  will 

from  time  to  time  be  more  or  less  understaffed."  ^ 

43 

The  plan  is  rather  less  than  ideal  in  outline  form,  but 
its  conception  and  intention  are  admirable,  so  that  good 
administration  may  preclude  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  predicted  for  it.      Certainly  the  fact 
that  the  travelling  studentships  will  be  held  by  young 
men  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  energy  will  be  in 
its  favor,  and  the  numbers  will  be  small  enough  to  make 
possible  careful  supervision  and  guidance. 

4.  The  Reconstruction  Competitions 

The  great  disruption  of  British  life  worked  by  the  war 
has  made  the  immediate  application  of  the  full  reform 
scheme  impossible.      All  recruitment  ceased  during  the 
hostilities,  creating  a  large  backlog  of  personnel  needs 
to  be  filled  immediately  after  the  war.      Further,  it  was 
realized  that  it  would  have  been  quite  unfair  to  expect 
veterans  of  four  to  six  years  in  the  Forces  to  prepare 
for  an  examination  of  the  pre-war  variety  requiring  in- 
timate familiarity  with  academic  subjects.  Accordingly, 


a  special  Beoonst ruction  Competition  was  established  to 
satisfy  the  personnel  needs  rapidly,  and  yet  test  fairly 
the  candidates,  who  were  permitted  to  compete  up  to  the 

age  of  30, 

i 

The  selection  process  was  divided  into  three  stages.  The 
first  involved  a  written  examination  of  four  papers,  in 
English,  Arithmetic,  a  General  Paper  dealing  with  matters 
of  current  social,  economic,  cultural  and  political  in- 
terest, and  a  test  of  general  intelligence.^^     The  second 
part  of  the  process  was  the  visit  to  the  Manor  House, 
Stoke  d*Abernon,  which  has  been  described  previously  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  technical  aspects  of  re- 
cruitment because  of  the  importance  of  this  innovation 
in  testing  technique.        The  report  and  recommendations 
of  the  Manor  House  staff  team  were  turned  over  to  a 
Final  Selection  Board  in  whom  the  final  decision  rested. 
On  the  basis  of  the  report,  scores  in  the  written  papers 
and  the  showing  of  the  candidates  before  it,  the  Board 
selected  its  quota  of  successful  applications.      The  Com- 
petitions to  the  end  of  May,  1947  had  recruited  II9  can- 
didates, predominantly  veteran  graduates  of  Oxford  and 

4^.  Richard  Krammer:  "Kerorm  of  the  Foreign  Service,"  Adult 

Education,  15:3,  March,  I943.  P«  ^21. 
44*  Civil  Service  Commission:  Specimen  Question  Papers 

for  the  Reconstruction  Competitions.      London:  H.iff. 

stationery  Of rice,  1946. 
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Note  for  ilonsleur  ^upde.m  do  ronteiiMi^, 

Directeur        l'i:.cole  Nttionalo  d' /^diaiiii  at  ration, 

on  initial  training  coursaa  for  new ^ ant rants 

tc  the  senior  Branch  of  His  ..iaiesty  s  Foreign  aorvloe. 


^.L5  Ur.   i^JTclay  jtuteu  nt  an  interview  on 

C8th  •Jovembor,  present  i^ri^aiigement a  fcr  training 

in  the  Foreif^n  acivice  are  conditioned  by  the 

pri'.ie  necessity  to  ^ut  now  entrants  as  soon  as 

^;03Blble  In  ^  position  to  fill  the  urgent 

vacancies  ajiJin^j  frot:<  the  ce.s.iation  of  recrultraont 
flurln,'  the  wj^r  jq  \i'3. 

It  was  iiotwii.iwrtanling  co  isidertd  dosirr.bla 
to  a^'iv-ngc  :^  jhjii'u   j.:)ur.?o  of  orient -it  ion  lectures 
d»itji::Tie\  to  ».;ive  c.n  oatline  of  the  work  and 
ox'£;,3ni:5at  ioi*  o-.   thi-   Jcx-vice,   and  to  show  how  the 
vork  -vhicii  each  nQ>v  ontriat  doing  fitted  Into 

the  general  i'rii...owork  of  the  Jorvice  Aivi  of  cantrel 
uovornment  ^eatirally.  Two  such  coursoa  have  taken 
^ilace,   aad  copies  of  Ihe  ^ro-^i-fc.i.i'.iuB  are  attached. 

/he  fir'ut  coura^  v^^.i  bc  jrran,;ed  that  recruits 
wtteniei  lecture t3  in  the  ttwrnin^s  and  worked  In 
departinentfi  <>i'  the  :  orci-i.  wffice  in  the  afternoon, 
'"lie  Bocond  wuo  arranged  so  -^lu  to  involve  a 
i..inluju»:i  cf  intc i-reicnce  ./ith  the  depart:uental  work 
of  the  recruitd.       It  h>o  been  foun-'  on  th%  who^i 
profer.iole  to  have  ^rojtical  leotUx-'Cii  given  by 
people  with  current  or  recent  experience  of  the 
work  they  urc  dcacribiati,  rtitltjr  then  lectures 
on  nore  general  topics  and  iaorta  tiieoretical  lines. 


On/ 


Cn  first  arrival  In  tlio  of  rice  each  recruit 

ia  in  adaition  givo.i  ao  j  anentat  ion  ino  Lading 
h;inv1book8  on  the  jivii  Jorvict,   the  r'oreittn 
iiei'VicQ,  the  crga/iiz«tion  ani  v.ork  of  the  ^owlga. 
Of  lice,  and  a  bo      list  of  £.ag:.c  :toi  Mfc^ckisrooiid 
read  in  t^.      h'io  cr  her  knoAloage  of  tht  ?renoh 
IfiHe^uucTe  ie  also  teetcil  *ind  ho  ie  taken  on  a  short 
tour  of  the  '•(nechaaical"  de^ai'ti  leato  of  tlie  office 

-  the     rcrivtfo       l  Co'iiinunlc  ^t lone  De;  artoient s 

-  where  oral  ex,.lanation  is  cauoincd  \\ith  actual 
haridilng  of  cfiicial  papers  an<i  code 8  etc, 

Thoao  'AhoBo  knowledge  of  French  la  judged 
iujuf i'icit;*t ,  ian:J  who  c^n  be  spared  from 
de^jart  ae attl  .,ork  for  the  purpose,   attend  a 
10  week  inttnaivc  course  of  instruction  in  Frei^ch. 
This  takes  place  in  Lon'^'on  cithcx*  on  a  recruit  s 
firat  entry  or  iiii,i«,'  iiately  Defore  he  or  she  is 
posted  aoroad.      It  ia  on  a  full->time  baaia. 
Inotructlon  in  oy  the    *diruot  Method"'  -  i.e.  given 
throu^jhout  in  the  French  lan^Tuace. 

The  normal  (iurallon  of  a  recruit's  first 
posting  in  J.ondon  ij  f  foi:i  4  to  6  months.  He 
or  ahe  i3  then  normally  aent  to  a  poet  aoroad, 
nc  -i  substantive  i.ietiiber  of  the  staff,  not  as  a 
trainee,      Frequor.t  reports  on  perf oruiance  are 
oallo.j  for. 

Before  a  recruit  proceeda  aoroad  a  short 
attachment  ie  arran^red,  aa  poaaible  and  relevant, 
o.n.  the  political  department  dealing  vvith  the 
country  at  which  he  or  ahe  ia  posted,  the  Boa^d 
of  Trade,  etc. 
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CouTM  of  Introductory  leo tares  for  naw  ♦ntr»nt»  to 
'^-Br>noh  A  of  tne  For •  Ian  ^nr loo. 
m        ■  26th  Wovombar  -  21st  Doooabor. 


Tuooday,  26th  Norcybori 
Frldigryi  29th  Norenber: 

Tvoaday,  3rd  Deoeaber: 


Thursday,  5th  December : 


Friday,  6th  Deceaber: 
Toaaday,  10th  Deoeaber: 
Friday,  13th  I^eocabor: 

Tuesday,  17th  l^eceaber: 
Thursday,  19th  ^eceaber: 

Saturday^  2l8t  Deoeaber. 


*^'hr.  Harold  Vicolsoa,  C.  M.  & 
"Old  and  Mev  Diploaa<7"> 

A.  Dudley,  "^if oraatloa  Policy  Dept. 
"Work  of  Inforaation  Departaents  at 

yMr.  J.  P.  Suoaereoale,  CooaMroial 
Relations  and  Troaties  Dept. ,  Board  of 
^rade. 

"Work  of  a  Coaaeroial  Diploaatio  Post". 

Mr.  a  T.  Corley  Saith,  Wbour  <^ttaobe. 

"Duties  of  a  Labour  Attache". 

/  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinker,  Director  of  Training 

and  %ucation  Dirision,  Treasuiy. 
"Hachineiy  of  Goremaent". 

Sir  D.  Scott:  K.aM.G.  ,  Deputy  ^Jndor- 

Secretazy  (Adainistratioa]^  and  Mr.B.E. 

Barclay,  Personnel  Departaent. 

"The  Foreign  Office  and  the  AdainistratiTO 

Departaents". 


/sir  B. Bullard,  K.aB.,K.C.lCa,C.I.E. 
"BriUin  and  Persia".  •  * 

/Mr,  T.  Briaelow,  Northern  Departaent. 
"Basic  factors  in  Soriet  foreign  policy.  " 

Mr.R.W.Urqj^t,  ait     ,aB.  E.  , 
Inspector-General. 
"Work  and  organisation  of  conavilar  posts.  " 

•/'Professor  Sir  aK.  Webster  K,C.M.a  , 
"UNO" 

v/Rt.Hon,  Karl  Halifax,  K.G,,G,  as.  I.  ,a  ax.  K. 
"Britain  ax»d  D.  S.  A,  " 

.  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  Geraan  Departaent. 
"Geraany" 

Mr.aP.Mayhew,  M.P.  ,Parliaaentaxy  Under- 
Seoretaxy. 

"Sequireaents  of  a  Minister. 

.  ltr.M.E.Dening,  aM.a,aB.E., 

Assistant  Under- 3eoretazy. 
"Britain  and  the  Par  East". 

Mr.  EL  L.  Hall-Patch,  a  M,  a  ,  Deputy 

Under-^ecretaxy  (Eoonoaic). 
"Xconooic  aspects  of  foreign  poliqy". 


Pi»o£ra^ie  of  traininr  for  ne"  entrants: 

Office  course:  one  ronth  No. -Dec.  94'"';  lectures. 

I.  The  Foreirn  Service  an(1  its  V/or:<:. 

Velcoriinn  adrlress  by  th'=  ter'-anent  Under-Jecretary. 

1.  The  wor'-  of  the  Service  at  home  and  abroad:  diplomacy. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Service  and  an  account  of  the 
recent  reforms. 

3.  The  organination  and  method     of  the  Por-'-iCTi  Office. 

4.  The  econonic  wor    of  the  >'or°ifTi  Service. 

5.  Public  l^elations. 

6.  Functions  and  or?: nni tion  o:"  a  i.lasion  abroad. 

7.  Fimctionc  and  ornanifi^ition  of  a  C-.n?-ular  Post. 

8.  Bunctions  of  the  Dep^ptnent  of  Overseas  Trade  and 
of  Oo^Terciil     iplar—itic  joats  abroad. 

9.  Security. 

II.  The  Foreign  Service  in  the  ^laehinerr  of  Government. 
jO.  The  iiiachineri'  of  C-ovemr'ent. 

The  Civil  -:ervd4e. 

^2. Nidations  of  the  ?opei?Ti  Office  ^ith  VarWament  and 
other  Govsm-ent  Depart'-ents. 

13.  Poreirn  policy   Jid  stratery. 

III.  Britain*  s  r^art  in  tl-.e  ^orld. 

14.  Britain  and  exports. 

15.  The    orld  Organisation. 

16.  Britnin,  the  S-^pire  an^.  the  orld:  historical  review. 
7.  The  Jo- in  ions  ana  foreirn  policy. 

18.  The  financial  bac -ground  of  our  tradinr  policy. 

19.  The  co-T^ercial  and  economic  background  of  foreign 
policy. 

20.  Democracy  in  forei^-n  policy. 
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Cambridge  between  25  and  30  years  of  age.._ 

Training  operations  during  the  readjustment  period  were 
kept  at  a  minimum  by  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  for 
overseas  personnel.      Brief  orientation  courses  were 
arranged  to  acquaint  the  recruits  with  the  organization 
and  functions  of  the  Service,  and  these  were  conducted 
in  parallel  with  rotational  assignments  in  the  Foreign 
Office.      In  addition  the  new  entrant  was  provided  with 
a  number  of  handbooks  and  a  list  of  suggested  background 
reading. For  those  whose  French  was  found  deficient 
a  full-time  10-week  course  was  available  for  intensive 
study  by  the  direct  method •        The  final  stage  of  the 
abbreviated  program,  which  took  from  4  to  6  months  in 
its  entirety,  was  taken  up  with  a  brief  assignment  rel- 
ative to  the  area  in  which  the  recruit  was  to  be  posted. 
This  description  of  the  brief  initial  training  period 
offered  immediately  after  the  war  has  been  drawn  from 
Foreign  Office  correspondence  and  programs,  supplied  by 
the  British  Information  Services,  which  are  included 


45.  Hansard:  Parliamentary  Debates,  Commons,  7.  438, 
Cols.  175^^; 

46.  Recently  a  handbook  of  diplomatic  etiquette  was  in- 
advertently released,  and  the  homely  advice  on  con- 
duct at  State  dinners  and  official  funerals  received 
wide  attention  in  the  press.    Of.  Time,  55:32-3, 
March  7,  1949;  Newsweek,  33:36,  Marc5"7,  1949 . 
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herewith  because  of  their  unpublished  status. 

The  description  of  the  British  Foreign  Service  is  now 
complete.      It  is  expected  that  the  current  year,  when 
the  Universities  will  again  begin  to  produce  graduates 
who  have  taken  a  full  and  uninterrupted  course,  will  see 
the  return  of  the  pre-war  type  of  written  examination. 
It  is  problematical,  however,  whether  the  Manor  House 
assessment  method  will  continue  in  use,  or  whether  the 
old  viva  will  be  revived.      The  organismic  method  is  as 
yet  unvalidated  as  a  test  of  personality,  and  the  pre- 
judice and  alarm  it  has  aroused  in  some  quarters  may  pre- 
vent its  continuance.    The  House  of  Lords,  for  example, 
has  heard  the  week-end  likened  to  the  Mad  Hatter's  Tea 
Party.        The  Service  still  faces  many  other  problems. 
Method  II  of  the  recruitment  scheme  will  continue  as  a 
target  for  those  who  fear  that  it  will  re-open  the  way 
to  anti-democratic  favoritism.      The  administration  of 
the  travelling  studentship  program  must  be  sound  and 
imaginative  if  its  large  expense  is  to  be  justified.  The 
question  of  developing  adequate  specialists  in  the  Ser- 
vice may  well  prove  a  difficult  one,  and  it  may  become 
necessary  to  institute  a  plan  for  lateral  recruitment 
to  supply  deficiencies  from  time  to  time  considerably 
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more  venturesome  than  the  rather  timid  provisions  in  the 
reform  plan.      Thus  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  evol- 
utionary pattern  which  has  characterized  Foreign  Service 
development  in  the  past  will  continue,  adjusting  the  in- 
strument to  the  various  needs  and  pressures  to  which  it 
is  subjected. 


PART  III:     THE  DOMESTIC  EXPERIENCE:  THE  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 


CHAPTER  IV:     THE  AMERICAN  F0REIC5N  SERVICE 


It  would  be  an  oversimplification,  but  generally  true, 
to  say  that  if  the  development  of  the  British  Foreign 
Service  has  been  guided  by  the  search  for  democratic 
selection,  the  American  Service  has  been  moulded  by 
the  quest  for  competence.      Britain »s  social  develop- 
ment from  aristocracy  to  egalitarian  democracy  had  no 
clear  parallel  in  America;    the  American  spoils  system, 
with  its  plague-like  corollary,  rotation  in  office, 
had  not  parallel  in  Britain,      In  this  difference  may 
be  found  the  key  to  the  mainsprings  of  reform  in  each 
country, 

1.  The  Early  History  of  the  Service* 

The  Constitutional  basis  for  the  American  Foreign  Ser- 
vice is  found  in  Article  II,  Section  2,  providing  that 
the  President  shall  "nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors" 
and  "other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,"      The  first 
years  of  American  diplomacy,  during  and  following  the 
Revolution,  were  remarkable  indeed;    the  great  needs  of 


the  period  for  political  talent  called  forth  a  natural 
aristoi,  and  the  United  States  enjoyed  perhaps  the  best 
representation  it  has  ever  had  abroad.      Men  like  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Jay 
and  many  others  combined  to  make  the  period  a  Golden 
Age  for  American  diplomacy.      After  I825,  however,  and 
particularly  during  the  Jacksonian  Revolution,  the  shift 
to  patronage  appointments  became  marked,  and  for  nearly 
a  century  the  spoils  system  ruled  the  diplomatic  pro- 
fession.     There  is  much  to  be  said  in  defense  of  a 
defined  area  of  patronage  in  the  domestic  political  es- 
tablishment, and  Jackson's  advancement  of  the  spoils 
system  has  been  ably  defended  by  an  eminent  historian 
of  the  period.^      It  may  even  be  argued  that  a  corps  of 
diplomats  such  as  the  spoils  system  produced  -  pol- 
itical appointees  without  professional  competence,  in- 
itiative or  ambition  -  served  the  United  States  well 
during  the  19th  Century  when  its  foreign  policy  was 
largely  negative  and  isolationist.      Perhaps  a  group 
of  more  alert  and  able  men  would  have  sought,  for  ex- 
ample, to  exploit  the  expansionism  that  was  rampant  in 
America  at  that  time.      Manifest  Destiny  could  have  been 
a  dangerous  weapon  in  ambitious  hands. 

1.  Cf.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  jr.:  The  Age  of  Jackson. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  I946.  pp.  4i)-4Y» 
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As  it  happened,  however,  the  Service  was  by  and  large  a 
group  of  dilettantes  and  incompetents.      The  smaller 
posts  went  to  men  deserving  of  political  favors,  and  the 
higher  ones  gratified  the  ambition  of  the  American 
plutocracy.      The  consequence  was  an  ineffective  Ser- 
vice remiss  in  ordinary  functions,  staffed  by  political 
favorites  who  could  afford  the  necessary  expenditures 
from  their  private  funds,  and  wholly  without  public  con- 
fidence.     American  travellers  had  often  to  turn  to 
British  representatives  for  assistance  abroad  in  dealing 
with  serious  or  complicated  matters,  and  adverse  news- 
paper comment  was  not  a  rarity  in  the  period.     "The  dip- 
lomatic service  has  outgrown  its  usefulness,"  the  New 
York  Sun  editorialized  in  l889«     "It  is  a  costly  humbug 
and  sham.     It  is  a  nurse  of  snobs.     It  spoils  a  few 
Americans  every  year,  and  does  no  good  to  anybody.  In- 
stead of  making  ambassadors,  Congress  should  wipe  out 
the  whole  service. "^      "Abolish  our  foreign  Ministers!" 
screamed  the  New  York  Herald  a  few  years  later.  "Recall 
our  farcical  diplomats!" 


5iuoted  in  Thomas  A.  Bailey:  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
American  People.  New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts , 
^rd  Jidltion,  1946.  p.  426. 

Ibid.  Cf.  Professor  Bailey's  assessment  of  traditional 
American  attitudes:  "The  average  American  has  long  been 
prone  to  regard  the  foreign  service  as  an  unnecessary, 
extravagant,  and  deleterious  appendage  of  degenerate 
monarchs."  Thomas  A.  Bailey:  The  Man  in  the  Street:  The 
Impact  of  AmericanPublic  Opinion  on  ijoreign  Jr'oxicy. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  I946.    p.  38. 
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£•  The  Reform  Movement  (I856  -  I924) , 


The  first  impetus  to  reform  came  from  the  American  bus- 
iness community,  and  concerned  the  Consular  rather  than 
the  Diplomatic  Service.      As  early  as  the  l850*s  the  in- 
eptness  of  consular  agents  abroad  had  stirred  protests 
from  American  businessmen.      Their  continued  activity, 
supported  by  "a  growing  public  realization  that  the 
Consular  Service  could  be  instrumental  in  aiding  the 
development  of  American  export  trade, was  the  most 
potent  single  factor  in  making  possible  the  full  reg- 
ularization  of  the  Service. 

Two  of  the  early  pieces  of  legislation,  although  pro- 
viding little  significant  advance  in  actual  selection 
procedure,  contained  interesting  attempts  to  develop  a 
career  service.      An  Act  of  I856  provided  for  a  corps 
of  consular  pupils,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness,  who 
might  prove  to  be  the  backbone  of  a  permanent  service. 
An  Act  of  1864  provided  for  a  similar  group  of  consular 
clerks  subject  to  removal  only  for  cause  stated  in 
writing  and  submitted  to  Congress.      Neither  of  these 

4.  DeWitt  Clinton  Poole:  The  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations 
under  Modern  Democratic  Conditions.  New  Haven:  Yale 
university  Fress,  19^:4.    p.  YI?« 
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plans  made  any  progress:  the  first  was  never  implemented 
because  of  a  lack  of  appropriations,  and  was  soon  re- 
pealed;   in  the  second  instance  the  permanent  clerks 
refused  promotions  to  higher  posts  which  were  under  the 
spoils  system,  preferring  to  remain  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  which  guaranteed  security  of  tenure. 

In  the  administrations  of  Cleveland,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  real  advances  were  made,  largely  through  the 
medium  of  Executive  Orders.      In  I895  ^  qualifying 
examination  for  entrants  who  had  not  previously  proven 
their  ability  in  the  employ  of  the  Department  of  State 
was  established,  and  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Con- 
sular Service  was  established  in  1905       conduct  limited 
competitions  among  the  candidates  nominated  by  the 
President.^ 

The  Diplomatic  Service,  less  directly  connected  with  the 
business  community  and  thus  outside  the  immediate  scope 
of  its  reform  movement,  lagged  behind  in  this  progress 
towards  a  professional  career  service  recruited  on  the 


5*  Cf.  the  following  accounts  of  Consular  reform: 
Wilbur  J.  Carr:  "The  American  Consular  Service," 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  1:891. 
D.  M.  Dozer:  "Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  and 
Consular  Reorganization,"  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review,  29:539-J>0,  December,  1942. 
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basis  of  competence.      The  Act  of  I856  established  a 
classification  and  salary  plan,  some  of  the  provisions 
of  which  remained  in  force  until  I946,  but  the  Diplomatic 
branch  received  no  further  legislative  attention  until 
1915,      The  experience  of  the  reforms  in  the  Consular 
Service  was  so  successful,  however,  that  President  Taft, 
by  an  Executive  Order  of  November  26th,  I909,  established 
a  limited  competition  for  the  lesser  posts  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service,      A  Board  of  Examiners  was  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  Order,  consisting  of  the  Third  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  and  the  Chief  Ex- 
aminer of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.      The  Board  held 
examinations  in  Washington  from  time  to  time  as  indicated 
by  the  needs  of  the  Service,  to  certify  those  candidates 
designated  by  the  President  whom  they  considered  fit  for 
appointment  as  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation.  The 
examinations  were  both  oral  and  written,  and  included 
international  law,  diplomatic  usage,  American  history 
and  geography,  modern  world  history,  and  a  ioiowledge  of 
either  French,  German  or  Spanish.      An  oral  examination 
weighted  equally  with  the  written  test  determined  per- 


sonal  fitness  for  a  diplomatic  career.      A  total  grade 
of  80^  was  required  for  certification.      "The  foreign 
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service  of  the  United  States  had  at  last  been  established 
on  a  merit  basis  for  the  entire  consular  branch  and  for 
all  diplomatic  officers  beneath  the  rank  of  minister. 
As  a  result  the  quality  of  the  service  rapidly  improved 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  our  foreign  service 
compared  favorably  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
even  though  we  spent  much  less  upon  its  development  and 
its  equipment. It  will  be  noted  that  this  period 
of  reform  coincided  with  the  wave  of  progress ivism  that 
pervaded  the  entire  political  scene  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  followed  closely  upon  the  emergence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  after  the  Spanish-Am- 
erican War  and  the  British  withdrawal  from  the  Caribbean. 
Further,  the  experience  in  merit  selection  under  the 
Pendleton  Law  of  I883  had  provided  a  background  for 
further  application  of  the  principle. 

The  change  in  administration  in  I9I2  threatened  to  des- 
troy the  advances  that  had  been  made.      Wilson  was  able 
to  resist  pressure  from  patronage-starved  Democrats  as 
far  as  the  Consular  Service  was  concerned,  but  in  the 
Diplomatic  branch  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  was  permitted 


6«  Graham  H.  Stuart:  American  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Practice.  New  York:  D.  Appieton-Century  Co.,  193b. 
p.  180. 


to  pay  off  several  political  debts  at  the  expense  of  men 
of  long  experience.      The  organizations  which  had  spon- 
sored the  initial  reforms  now  launched  a  drive  to  have 
the  provisions  of  the  several  Executive  Orders  estab- 
lished on  a  statutory  basis,  and  the  result  was  the 
Stone-Flood  Bill  of  I915. 

From  this  point  onward,  the  rule  which  was  found  to  be 
operative  in  the  history  of  the  British  Foreign  Service 
to  the  effect  that  major  wars  provide  the  occasion  for 
major  reform  movements,  becomes  valid  for  the  American 
experience  as  well.      The  First  World  War  imposed  many 
new  duties  on  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  forced  a  rapid 
expansion  of  personnel.      Because  of  its  neutral  status 
in  the  early  years  of  hostilities,  the  United  States 
became  the  protector  of  many  foreign  interests  abroad, ^ 
and  the  problems  of  Americans  caught  in  the  belligerent 
zones  imposed  great  burdens  on  the  existing  staffs.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  United  States  faced  a  multip- 
licity of  new  obligations    which  the  Diplomatic  Service 
as  then  constituted  was  not  adequately  prepared  to  face. 
Congressman  John  Jacob  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  recognized 

7,  Cf.  William  McHenry  Franklin:  The  Protection  of  For- 
eign Interests:  A  Study  in  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
i-'ractlce.     Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1946.    Appendix  I,  pp.  243-53. 
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the  need  for  expansion  and  reorganization,  and  in  I919 
began  a  five-year  battle  to  pass  legislation  to  effect 
these  purposes.      The  result  was  the  Rogers  Act  of  May 
24th,  1924,  which  for  the  first  time  placed  the  combined 
Services  on  a  stable  professional  basis. 

By  1919       iiad  become  evident  that  the  old  form  of  org- 
anization was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  demands  put  on 
the  Service.      Some  of  the  outstanding  deficiencies  have 
been  listed  by  Tracy  H.  Lay,  the  foremost  historian  of 
the  Service,  as  follows: 

"The  entire  adjustment  was  'plutocratic'  and  ill-designed 
to  reflect,  towards  the  foreign  world,  either  the  reali- 
ties of  American  life  or  the  principles  for  which  the 
country  stands. 

"It  was  conducive  to  political  abuse  and  therefore  could 
not  command  the  full  public  confidence. 
"It  placed  the  unbiased  judgment  of  the  trained  analyst 
in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  that  of  the  prejudiced 
partisan,  thus  coloring  our  outlook  on  international 
affairs  with  the  tinge  of  internal  differences. 
"Artificial  distinctions  and  awkward  barriers  were  raised 
on  every  hand:  against  the  transfer  of  a  consular  officer 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service;    against  the  transfer  of  a 
diplomatic  secretary  to  the  Consular  Service;  against 


the  elevation  of  either  of  these  to  the  higher  grades; 
in  other  words,  against  the  most  elemental  attractions 
for  the  type  of  personnel  which  must  coiBfcitute  the 
essence  of  an  effective  organization. 

3.  The  Rogers  Act  and  the  Interwar  Period. 

The  Rogers  Act  addressed  itself  to  these  defects  in  three 
major  categories  of  reform; 

(i)  A  new  and  uniform  salary  scale  making  a  pri- 
vate income  unnecessary,  and  thus  broadening  the 
base  of  recruitment; 

(ii)  Full  amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Services  into  a  single  Foreign  Service  to 
achieve  integration  of  function  and  personnel, 
and  remove  the  restrictions  on  the  consular 
career;  and 

(iii)  An  appropriate  pension  plan. 

The  implementation  of  these  measures  put  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  attract  the 
type  of  personnel  it  desired  and  needed  for  the  discharge 
of  its  growing  functions.      The  career  of  diplomacy  was 
opened  to  men  of  merit  regardless  of  their  private  re- 
sources and,  after  entrance,  clear  access  to  the  top 

6.  Tracy  Mollingsworth  Lay:  The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States.    New  York;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1925. 


positions  was  available  to  the  lowest  consular  officer. 

This  extension  of  the  base  of  recruitment  naturally  in- 
creased the  task  of  selection.      The  nomination  pro- 
cedure had  become  little  more  than  a  formality  to  screen 
out  those  who  did  not  satisfy  the  elegibility  require- 
ments, and  the  competition  in  the  written  examinations 
was  thus  open.      The  present  form  of  written  test,  which 
will  be  described  in  detail  later,  was  introduced  in 
1931  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Green, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  former 
member  of  the  History  Department  at  Princeton.    The  test 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  examination 
given  by  any  Federal  agency,  and  it  has  insured  the 
Service  a  good  level  of  intellectual  ability. 

Training  operations  first  received  serious  attention 
after  the  passage  of  the  Rogers  Act  also.      The  original 
bill  had  contained  provisions  for  a  plan  whereby  young 
men  between  I8  and  25  would  be  given  competitive  exam- 
inations, and  the  successful  candidates  would  be  award- 
ed a  university  scholarship  of  $1,500.  per  annum  for  not 
less  than  three  years.      At  the  end  of  this  period  of 
study  a  second  set  of  examinations  would  be  given,  and 
the  qualifying  candidates  would  be  bound  by  written 
contract  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service  for  a  period  of 


not  less  than  five  years.      The  State  Department  opposed 
this  plan  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  force  them  to 
select  too  many  career  officers  at  an  age  when  neither 
their  intellectual  ability  nor  personalities  could  be 
fairly  assessed.      The  Department  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  however,  and  the  interest  in  training  ex- 
pressed in  the  floor  debate,  to  request  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  probation  period  for  new  entrants  in  an  un- 
classified grade.      This  was  included  in  the  final  bill, 
and  enabled  the  Department  to  retain  recruits  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  period  of  training  in  the  Foreign  Service 
School  which  was  established  by  Executive  Order  for  this 
purpose. 

The  new  amalgamation  was  not  immediately  successful,  and 
criticism  was  directed  at  the  persistent  salary  and  pro- 
motion preferences  received  by  the  Diplomatic  branch. 
New  legislation  was  introduced  as  early  as  I928,  and  the 
final  result,  the  Moses-Linthicum  Act  of  February  23rd, 
1951,  perfected  the  original  arrangements  that  had  been 
established  in  the  Rogers  Act.      The  major  provisions 
fell  into  two  categories:     first,  grading  and  classify- 
ing clerks;    and  second,  a  revision  of  the  I924  Act, 
dealing  with  classification,  salaries  and  administrative 
matters.      "Under  the  Act  of  193^         foreign  service 


finally  received  recognition  of  its  essential  value  as 
a  highly  trained  technical  force  and  the  machinery  was 
immediately  set  up  by  administrative  orders  dated  June  8th, 
1931,  to  make  the  Act  effective. These  included  a  re- 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  iSzaminers  and  the  subsequent 
revision  of  the  examination  referred  to  above,  and  a 
more  adequate  organization  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer's 
Training  School. 

An  enlightening  administrative  experiment  took  place  in 
the  interwar  years.      No  sooner  had  the  amalgamation  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  functions  been  achieved,  when 
some  of  the  agencies  which  the  Foreign  Service  custom- 
arily serves  were  authorized  to  develop  separate  over- 
seas branches.      In  I927  the  Commerce  Department  was 
permitted  to  create  an  overseas  corps  to  represent  the 
interests  of  American  business  abroad.      In  193^ 
Department  of  Agriculture  received  a  similar  authoriza- 
tion, and  in  I935  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Interior 
Department  was  allowed  to  send  agents  abroad.  This 
trend  complicated  the  traditional  unitary  representation 
system,  weakened  the  position  of  the  Ambassador  as  the 
Chief  of  Mission  and  recognized  spokesman  for  United 
States  interests,  and  created  a  situation  where  co-ord- 


9.  Stuart:  American  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Practice,  p.  I93 


ination  was  difficult  and  confusion  abounded,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.      Under  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  II,  therefore,  the  overseas  staffs  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  were  merged  with  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice in  1939 »         ^o.  1945  "t^©  mineral  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  were  included  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Auxiliary.      The  lesson  of  this  experience  is  clearly 
that  the  Foreign  Service  must  retain  control  of  the 
overseas  functions  of  other  government  departments  un- 
less there  is  some  overbearing  reason  to  the  contrary. 

The  situation  in  1959  "f^^  generally  satisfactory  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  as  they  could  be  seen  at  that  time. 
The  Service  had  been  removed  from  politics  except  for  a 
decreasing  portion  of  the  top  ambassadorial  positions, 
and  it  had  been  placed  on  a  firm  career  basis.      The  new 
examinations  were  recruiting  a  good  grade  of  men  reason- 
ably representative  of  the  nation,  and  the  sleepy  iso- 
lationism that  clouded  thinking  about  international 
politics  seemed  to  tell  of  no  iirimediate  or  pressing 
needs  for  expansion.      Of  course,  the  customary  pre- 
judices continued  to  dominate  the  popular  mind:  dip- 
lomats were  still  classed  as  "white-spatted  cookie- 
pushers,"  and  a  familiar  gibe  was  "There's  something 
Groton  in  the  State  Department,"    the  only  serious 
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indictment  in  this  period  when  critical  thought  was  gen- 
erally somnolent,  was  made  on  the  grounds  of  class  and 
religious  prejudice  in  the  selection  process  by  Robert 
Bendiner,  then  managing  editor  of  the  Nation. The 
book  is  shot  through  with  factual  inaccuracies,  and  the 
truculent,  leftist  charges  bear  comment  only  because 
of  their  uniqueness, 

4.  Wartime  Expansion  (1939  -  1945). 

The  first  years  of  World  War  II  did  not  immediately 
create  great  personnel  needs,  for  the  staffs  of  closed 
missions  were  available  to  handle  the  additional  work 
involved  in  the  assumption  of  belligerent  interests, 

10,  Robert  Bendiner:  The  Riddle  of  the  State  Department. 
New  York;  Farrar  &  mnehart ,  l^^'d,     inter  alii,  Ben- 
diner accuses  fascistic  American  Catholicism  of  a 
vast  and  disproportionate  influence  through  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Georgetown  School  of  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice.     Clairvoyant  Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J., 
Regent  of  the  School,  and  evil  genius  of  this 
infiltration,  is  demolished  as  follows:  "Father 
Walsh  publicly  . .  expressed  fears  that  China  too 
was  on  the  brink  of  the  red  abyss.      A  month  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  he  delivered  the  op- 
inion that  'the  only  victor  will  be  the  Bolsheviks,' 
who,  in  the  absence  of  a  negotiated  peace  would  one 
day  'be  in  the  position  they  have  always  dreamed  of 
as  final  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  a  degenerate  hour-  \ 
geoisie  ripe  for  the  avenging  sword  of  World  Rev- 
olution.'"   p.  114. 

prisoner  of  war  exchanges,  Bed  Cross  liason,  and  evac- 
uation of  Americans  from  the  war  zones.      The  passage 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  the  proclamation  of  a  nation- 
al emergency  in  194^  hastened  the  expansion  of  foreign 
activity,  and  new  tasks  were  added  in  rapid  succession. 
The  Lend-Lease  program  had  to  be  administered;  necessary 
imports  had  to  be  procured,  and  exports  supervised  to 
see  that  while  friendly  countries  were  supplied  as  well 
as  possible,  nothing  should  be  re-exported  to  Axis 
nations;  the  cultural  relations  and  information  pro- 
grams were  just  getting  into  operation;  and  the  wartime 
coalition  had  to  be  maintained  and  developed  through 
innumerable  political  negotiations.      Not  only  the 
Foreign  Service  faced  rapidly  mounting  tasks,  for  out- 
side the  Department  a  number  of  separate  agencies,  each 
with  its  own  foreign  representatives,  sprang  into  being, 
such  as  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  and  many  more.      Nearly  90  P©r  cent, 
of  the  expansion  in  civilian  personnel  sent  out  for 
foreign  duty  in  the  period  I939-I944  took  place  out- 
side the  State  Department.      Secretary  Hull  had  sought  to 
keep  the  Department  free  of  operating  responsibilities, 
concentrating  on  its  traditional  functions,  but  under 
the  tenure  of  Stettinius  and  Byrnes  many  of  these  war- 
time agencies  were  merged  with  the  Department. 


The  initial  requirement  for  additional  Foreign  Service 
personnel  came  from  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Specialists  were  needed  to  analyze  import  requirements, 
to  supervise  re-ezport  and  black-list  operations,  and  to 
carry  on  the  cultural  relations  program.      A  survey  of 
personnel  needs  made  by  the  Division  of  American  Republics 
and  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel  concluded 
that  normal  recruitment  methods  could  not  satisfy  the 
demand,  and  a  separate  program  was  begun  with  an  allot- 
ment from  the  President's  Emergency  Fund,  after  approval 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.      Appointments  were  made  to 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign  Service  Auxiliary 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  experience  and  professional  qualifications  of  the 
applicants,  but  without  a  written  examination. 

The  same  technique  of  recruitment  was  subsequently  ap- 
plied to  other  areas  as  needs  arose.     The  fact  that 
formal  recruitment  to  the  career  service  was  entirely 
suspended  after  Pearl  Harbor  contributed  to  the  demands 
made  upon  this  method,  for  the  only  other  source  of 
personnel  available  was  the  small  number  who  might  be 
commissioned  from  the  Department  of  State  or  the  clerical 
personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service  after  five  years'  service. 
"At  a  time,  therefore,  when  demands  for  officers  were 


greater  than  ever  before,  the  career  Foreign  Service 
found  itself  unable  to  expand.      Its  basic  structure 
proved  to  be  too  inflexible  to  meet  the  emergency  sit- 
uation and  only  through  the  Auxiliary  was  the  necessary 
personnel  obtained, "^-j^ 

By  January,  I946  there  were  976  Auxiliary  officers 
compared  with  820  career  officers  in  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice.   The  auxiliaries  were  about  evenly  divided  between 
specialists,  predominantly  economists,  of  professional 
standing  appointed  to  appropriate  grades  and  equal  in 
status  to  regular  officers  in  all  respects  save  that 
regulations  did  not  permit  them    to  be  left  in  charge 
of  a  post,  and  younger  people  who  were  assigned  as 
vice-consuls  for  routine  duty.      Elton  Atwater,  who 
has  written  the  definitive  history  of  the  Auxiliary, 
points  out  that  the  experience  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  customary  recruitment  policy  of  the  Service,  and 
threw  into  bold  relief  one  of  the  chief  points  of  con- 
troversy concerning  the  traditional  method,     "The  em- 
phasis has  been  upon  individuals  who  would  be  readily 
adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  work  rather  than  the  so-called 


11,  Elton  Atwater:  "The  American  Foreign  Service  Since 
1959,"    American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
41: 73-102,  January,  I947,  pp.  7S-79.  


specialist.    Insofar  as  anything  was  done  about  it  the 
need  for  specialized  officers  in  the  past  was  met  by 
assigning  career  officers  to  a  particular  field  and 
letting  them  become  specialized  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  Auxiliary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  more  flexible 
at  this  point,  and  operated  more  like  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  in  that  persons  could  be  appointed  at  any 
grade  for  which  they  were  qualified • 

The  evidence  is  ambiguous  concerning  the  possibility  of 
application  to  more  normal  periods.    Those  who  argue 
against  the  continuation  of  such  a  plan  point  out  that 
frequently  supervision  of  such  a  detailed  nature  was  re- 
quired to  break  in  a  specialist  that  his  utility  was 
marginal.    Specialist  knowledge  is  not  as  readily  trans- 
ferrable  as  frequently  supposed.      Advocates  of  such  a 
scheme  argue  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  gen- 
eralist-specialist  such  as  the  career  service  claims  to 
develop,  that  the  one  or  the  other  must  suffer  in  the 
process.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  Act  of  194^  made 
provision  for  both  views. 

Another  wartime  innovation  was  the  creation  within  the 
Department  of  State  of  a  unified  administrative  agency 

12«  Atwater:  "American  Foreign  Service,"  p.  84. 


for  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice.   During  its  relatively  brief  period  of  existence 
its  chief  accomplishment  was  the  researching  and  drafting 
of  the  major  legislation  concerning  the  Foreign  Service 
which  followed  the  war.      Careful  planning  done  at  this 
level  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  the 
Service  through  a  critical  period  of  development, 

5»  The  Post-war  Emergency  Legislation 

Three  separate  bills  concerning  the  Foreign  Service 
were  passed  in  a  15-month  period  in  I945-46.    The  first, 
the  Act  of  May  3rd,  1945 »  Icnown  as  the  Bloom  Bill,  was  of 
minor  importance  in  the  light  of  subsequent  legislation. 
It  provided  for  assignment  of  specially  qualified  per- 
sonnel from  the  State  Department  or  other  federal  agencies 
with  the  Foreign  Service  for  periods  up  to  four  years. 
This  took  care  of  some  of  the  Auxiliary  officers,  but 
has  not  been  of  great  significance.      The  Act  also  re- 
vised certain  administrative  provisions  of  the  Moses- 
Linthicum  Act,  and  removed  percentage  restrictions  on 
the  numbers  allowed  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Service. 

More  important,  particularly  for  the  present  subject, 
was  the  Act  of  July  3rd,  1946,  known  as  the  Foreign 
Service  Manpower  Bill.      It  embodied  a  principle  that 
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had  originally  been  in  the  1945  -^^t,  but  had  been  elim- 
inated to  facilitate  passage.      "The  controyersial  prin- 
ciple was  the  proposal  that  a  certain  number  of  specialized 
technical  personnel  from  the  Foreign  Service  Auxiliary, 
the  administrative,  fiscal,  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  or  other  government  agencies  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  career  Foreign  Service  at  whatever  grades  and 
salaries  were  commensurate  with  their  age,  qualifications, 
and  experience,'^^^      This  proposition  rather  seriously 
divided  the  ranks  of  Foreign  Service  officers,  for  al- 
though many  saw  the  need  for  expansion  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  provisions,  a  great  number  saw  them  only  as  a 
threat  to  the  career  principle.      Editorial  comment 
in  the  American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  a  semi-official 
monthly  published  for  members  of  the  Service,  repeated- 
ly emphasized  that  the  plan  threatened  the  integrity  of 
the  Service .^^     The  demand  for  increased  personnel  to 
cope  with  the  immensely  swollen  work-load  was  great 
enough  to  override  the  objections  put  forward,  however, 

13.  Atwater:  "American  Foreign  Service,"  p.  9I. 

14.  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  believe  that  the 
trained  Foreign  Service  Officer  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  handle  most  of  the  tasks 
assigned  to  specialists  in  the  Auxiliary  branch." 
"Increased  Personnel  for  the  Foreign  Service,"  Am- 
erican Foreign  Service  Journal,  20:12,  December, 
1945 »  P»  b^O.    More  rapid  promotions  and  large- 
scale  recruitment  in  the  lower  grades  was  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Editors  to  satisfy  the  personnel 
needs. 
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for 

the  Service  faced 

an  unhappy  cljoioe:  either  the  staff 

had 

m 

to  be  expanded  to 

meet  the  genuine  needs,  or  the  ex- 

perience  of  the  »30*s  when  other  agencies  sent  men  over- 
seas would  be  repeated. 

The  original  Manpower  Act  was  drafted  in  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Service  Planning  under  the  direction  of 
Selden  Chapin,  and  after  minor  revisions  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget        it  was  passed  by  Congress  substantially 
intact.      It  provided  for  the  recruitment  of  250  officers 
over  a  period  of  two  years,  to  be  appointed  in  such 
grades  as  their  age  and  qualifications  warranted.  The 
candidates  were  to  be  3I  years  of  age  or  over,  U.S.  cit- 
izens of  15  years'  standing,  and  must  have  had  wartime 
duty  with  the  armed  forces  or  the  Merchant  Marine,  or 
have  served  in  a  responsible  capacity  in  the  government 
for  at  least  two  years  during  the  national  emergency 
with  experience  applicable  to  the  Foreign  Service. 
Additional  requirements  were  imposed  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  who  were  made  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  to  the  effect  that  candidates  must 
speak  either  Arabic,  Chinese,  French,  German,  Japanese, 
Portugese,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 


15.  The  Bureau's  revisions  were:(i)  the  authorized  num- 
ber to  be  recruited  was  raised  from  120  to  25O;  and 
(ii)  an  age  limit  of  42  was  deleted. 


The  administration  of  the  Act  has  provided  the  Foreign 
Service  with  its  first  mass  experience  in  lateral  re- 
cruitment on  a  career  basis,  and  the  procedural  details 
are  consequently  of  interest.      The  initial  step  was  an 
intensive  publicity  program  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
opportunity.      A  total  of  2,542  applications  had  been 
received  at  the  end  of  the  generous  time-limit  allowed. 
These  were  lengthy  and  detailed  documents  of  some  twenty 
pages,  and  many  included  supporting  exhibits  such  as 
theses,  published  books,  articles  and  the  like.  The 
task  of  screening  them  was  delegated  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  (since  merged  with  the  Ed- 
ucational Testing  Service).      The  procedure  used  was 
similar  to  that  employed  by  many  universities  in 
grading  theses:  two  readers  independently  evaluated 
the  applications,  and  in  case  of  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  that  could  not  easily  be  resolved  by  discussion, 
a  third  reader  was  asked  to  repeat  the  task.      The  written 
reports  were  then  returned  to  the  State  Department  where 
likely  applicants  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  the  Chief  Special  Agent  (now  known  as 
the  Chief  of  Security)  of  the  Department.      The  in- 
vestigation included  a  loyalty  check,  a  validation  of 
the  answers  given  in  the  questionnaire,  and  any  other 
evidence  of  a  significant  nature  which  might  be  un- 
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earthed  in  the  process.    The  reports,  frequently  vol- 
uminous, were  then  processed  by  the  Office  of  Controls 
of  the  Department,  either  passing  or  rejecting  the  can- 
didates, and  the  Board  of  Examiners  made  a  final  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  to  proceed  with  an  oral  inter- 
view.   Of  the  original  2,542,    7IO  survived  the  procedure 
to  this  point. 

The  oral  examinations  were  conducted  by  a  5-man  board 
in  Washington  and  other  cities  throughout  the  world 
where  a  demand  existed. The  interviews  were  thorough, 
lasting  usually  about  an  hour.      In  the  questioning  par- 
ticular stress  was  placed  upon  the  geography,  history 
and  economy  of  the  United  States.    Ratings  were  based  on 
a  5-point  scale,  and  a  grade  of  2.6  or  higher  qualified 
a  candidate  for  inclusion  in  a  manpower  pool.  This 
pool  was  skimmed  from  time  to  time  as  the  needs  of  the 
Service  indicated,  and  none  were  taken  below  a  grade  of 
5.2.      At  the  end  of  the  two  year  period  allowed  by  law, 
165  officers  out  of  the  authorized  25O  had  been  com- 
missioned by  this  method. 

! 

The  operation  brought  one  interesting  factor  to  light 



16.  Cf.  Joseph  C,  Green:  "The  Around-the-World  Examining 
Panel,"  American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  24:9, 
September,  1^47,  pp.  14  rr. 
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concerning  the  conduct  of  a  plan  of  this  nature.  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Green  has  commented  in  an  article  on  the  ad- 

jl 

ministration  of  the  Act,„    that  recruiting  men  in  older  j 

!  ' 

age-groups  on  the  basis  of  records  and  an  oral  interview  : 

■  :j 

[        vastly  increases  the  attempts  to  bring  political  pressure  j 

!        to  bear  on  the  Board  of  Examiners.      The  customary  pro- 

I        cedure  deals  with  younger  men  lackin  in  political  in- 

i        fluence  and  subjects  them  to  a  written  examination  from  | 

|;        which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  appeal.      This  is  not  | 

l'        to  say  that  the  lateral  recruitment  method  is  not  a 

j        valuable  technique,  but  simply  to  point  out  that  it  j 

'        does  involve  an  additional  hazard  for  the  administrators. 

As  with  the  Auxiliary  experience,  provision  has  been 

made  in  the  I946  Act  for  the  inclusion  of  this  form  of 

entrance,  in  a  limited  form,  as  part  of  a  permanent 

diversified  personnel  selection  program. 

Before  the  post-war  legislation  was  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress, it  was  necessary  to  commence  recruitment  to  the 
lowest  grade  to  refill  the  pipelines  that  had  been 
emptied  by  the  cessation  of  inductions  during  the  war. 
The  method  used  was  similar  to  that  of  the  British  Re- 
construction Competitions  in  that  the  examinations 
i        given  eliminated  the  specialized  preparation  in  history. 


government  and  economics  customarily  required. 

In  lieu 

I 


of  this,  a  college  degree  was  required  of  candidates  or, 
in  cases  where  studies  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war, 
senior  status  must. have  been  achieved.      The  foreign 
language  test  was  the  only  special  requirement  included 


conducted,  the  first  in  the  Spring  of  1945  for  State 
Department  employees,  and  two  for  soldiers  and  veter- 
ans in  the  Fall  of  I945  Spring  of  IQ46.  The 
publicity  campaign  and  the  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
aroused  by  the  war  combined  to  bring  record  turnouts  for 


these  competitions,  and  in  the  last  to^  alone  almost 


17.  Joseph  C*  Green:  '^The  Manpower  Act  in  Retrospect," 
American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  26:4»  April  1,  1949- 
pp.  10  ff.    The  above  account  has  been  drawn  prim- 
arily from  this  article  and  an  earlier  one  by  the 
same  author,  "The  Administration  of  the  Manpower 
Act,"  American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  24:2,  Feb- 
ruary, "I^TTTpTITpm 

18.  The  statistics  for  the  First  Servicemen's  Examin- 
ation, given  in  November,  1945*  follows: 


in  the  syllabus. 


Three  separate  examinations  were 


9,000  men  took  the  written  tests. 


Took  written  exam.., 
Passed  written  exam, 

Took  oral  exam  , 

Passed  oral  exam. . . . 


Extracted  from:  Joseph  C.  Green:  "The  Foreign  Ser- 
vice Examinations,"  American  Foreign  Service  Jour- 
nal, 23:12,  December,  1946,  pp.  11  ff. 


6.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  I946 


The  most  significant  post-war  development  in  the  Ser- 
vice, however,  has  unquestionably  been  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice Act  of  1946,  the  most  comprehensive  piece  of  leg- 
islation ever  passed  concerning  the  Service,  and  an  or- 
ganic instrument  which,  given  its  premises,  might  be 
expected  to  provide  a  lasting  statutory  basis.  The 
groundwork  for  the  Act  began  in  the  Department  in  1944 
under  the  direction  of  Brigadier  General  Julius  C, 
Holmes,  at  that  time  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration  and  Chairman  of  the  Personnel  Board. 
It  was  keenly  felt  that  the  war  had  exposed  basic  weak- 
nesses in  the  Service,  for  it  had  not  been  able  to  ex- 
pand in  a  time  of  crisis  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
it  without  a  considerable  amount  of  administrative  im- 
provisation, and  without  jettisoning  the  career  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  basis  of  normal  operation.  Further 
post-war  prospects  indicated  no  lessening  of  the  work- 
load, but  rather  an  increased  number  and  variety  of 
functions.      If  the  Service  was  to  meet  this  challenge 
successfully,  it  would  have  to  be  more  flexible,  more 
attractive  to  men  of  talent,  and  better  prepared  to 
handle  specialist  tasks  than  ever  before.      The  alter- 
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native  was  to  lose  its  position  as  the  universal  overseas 
staff  of  the  United  States,  permitting  by  default  a 
renewal  of  the  multiplication  of  foreign  representatives 
from  other  government  agencies. 

The  first  step  in  research  for  the  Act  was  to  gather  as 
much  information  and  critical  opinion  about  the  Service 
as  possible.    An  essay  contest  was  conducted  in  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  of  all  grades  submitted  their 
appraisals  and  recommendations.      Secondly,  three  sur- 
vey teams,  each  composed  of  a  Foreign  Service  Inspector, 
a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  a  per- 
sonnel or  managerial  executive  from  the  business  world, 
toured  a  great  number  of  foreign  posts  to  observe  field 
operations,  local  working  conditions,  and  gather  more 
intimate  data  and  opinions  that  could  not  be  freely  ex- 
pressed for  publication.      This  material  was  submitted 
to  a  planning  group  in  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service 
to  be  sifted  and  reduced  to  specific  recommendations. 
These  were  then  given  to  a  Joint  Survey  Group,  succeeded 
later  by  a  Steering  Committee,  where  the  interests  of 
the  Department  as  a  whole  and  other  government  agencies 
were  weighed,      A  final  draft  was  completed  in  January, 
1946,  and  both  Departmental  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

I 


clearance  had  been  achieved  by  April  15th. 


The  House  Sub- commit tee  which  undertook  consideration  of 
the  proposals,  however,  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concerning  the  amount  of 
specific  statutory  provision  which  should  be  included 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
Budget  asked  for  a  streamlined  bill  with  no  mention  of 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Director-General, 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  or  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
fearing  that  too  specific  a  statute  would  hamper  future 
reorganization.      The  Sub-committee,  however,  demanded 
that  these  be  included  in  the  bill,  and  so  reported  to 
the  full  Committee,      Approval  by  the  Committee  was 
unanimous  after  two  exhaustive  hearings,  and  the  bill 
passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  without  objection. 
There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  President  Truman 
would  sign  it,  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  objections 
seemed  to  carry  considerable  influence  with  the  White 
House,  but  Secretary  Byrnes  urged  its  acceptance,  and  it 
was  written  into  law  on  August  13th,  I946. 


19.  An  elaborately  detailed  history  of  the  Act  from  its 
inception  to  final  signature  has  been  compiled  by 
Harold  Stein:  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946« 
Washington,  D.C.:  Committee  on  Public  Administration 
Cases,  1949*    A  much  briefer  treatment  is:  Julian  F. 
Harrington:  "How  the  Legislation  Developed,"  American 
Foreign  Service  Journal,  23:9,  September,  I946,  pp.  yff. 


The  Act  is  based  on  two  assumptions:   (i)  that  the  Foreign 
Service  is  to  be  a  distinct,  unified  service,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Stat©  subject  to  the  advice  of  the 
multi-departmental  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  servicing 
all  government  agencies  abroad;  and  (ii)  that  the  United 
States  shall  take  a  vigorous  and  positive  role  in  world 
affairs  and  international  organizations.      It  is  an  in- 
clusive legislative  instrument,  and  only  those  provisions 
which  have  significant  bearing  on  the  present  subject  will 
be  dealt  with  in  detail.      The  choice  will  necessarily  be 
an  arbitrary  one,  for  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  what- 
ever influences  the  Service  -  compensation,  allowances, 
working  conditions,  quality  of  administration,  promotion 
and  so  forth  -  also  influences  the  problem  of  recruitment 
and  training  by  making  diplomacy  more  or  less  attract- 
ive as  a  career,  aiding  or  destroying  morale,  etc.  The 
matters  of  concern  may  be  discussed  under  three  headings? 
(i)  recruitment  procedures;  (ii)  training;  and  (iii)  per- 
sonnel administration. 

A.  Recruitment  Procedures. 

The  pre-war  plan  of  recruitment,  which  was  based  exclusive- 
ly on  entrance  at  the  bottom  according  to  performance  in 
uniform  written  and  oral  tests,  has  been  diversified  on 
the  basis  of  wartime  experience  by  the  creation  of  a 


permanent  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  provision  for  lat- 
eral recruitment  in  the  higher  grades.      As  previously 
mentioned,  the  chief  defect  exposed  by  the  war  was  a  lack 
of  flexibility,  especially  to  accomodate  a  vast  new  area 
of  specialized  tasks.      It  was  to  correct  this  condition 
that  the  Reserve  was  created,  closely  analogous  to  the 
Naval  Reserve  class.      It  will  provide  a  reservoir  of  men 
available  for  short-term  duty  up  to  four  years,  who  are 
equipped  either  to  perform  highly  specialized  tasks  - 
mineralogical  surveys,  tropical  disease  research,  or 
whatever  -  or  to  carry  out  general  utility  functions 
if  a  sudden  need  for  such  personnel  should  arise. 20  R®" 
cruitment  is  performed  by  the  Division  of  Foreign  Ser- 
vice Personnel  on  the  basis  of  professional  standing 
and  experience.      Elton  Atwater,  historian  of  the  Aux-  . 
iliary,  has  high  praise  for  the  creation  of  the  Reserve 
category:     "The  establishment  of  the  Reserve  is  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  brought  about  by  the  new 
legislation.      It  will  strengthen  the  Foreign  Service 
through  the  addition  of  highly  qualified  individuals 
from  the  outside,  and  will  provide  a  body  of  personnel 
who,  upon  returning  to  their  own  professions,  can  in- 


20.  Gf.  Stephen  P.  Dorsey:  "A  Reserve  Corps  for  the  Foreign 
Service?"    As  Studied  by  the  Joint  Survey  Group,"  Am- 
erician  Foreign  Service  Journal,  21:12,  December,  1974» 
pp.  651  tf.  
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terpret  the  Foreign  Service  program  to  their  local  com- 
munities ."^t 

The  second  major  change  in  recruitment  methods  provides 
j       for  lateral  selection  of  older  men  on  a  permanent  basis, 

|i       who  have  had  a  period  of  duty  in  the  State  Department, 

!i 

II       the  Foreign  Service  Staff  or  Reserve,  to  be  appointed 
jl       in  such  grades  as  their  age  and  experience  warrants.  This 
alternative  method  is  designed  to  remedy  a  restriction 
which  has  long  been  felt  to  hamper  the  best  administration 
of  the  Service.      It  is  frequently  desirable  to  leaven 
a  career  service  with  new  ideas  and  new  viewpoints  to 
combat  the  parochialism  and  caste  spirit  which  sometimes 
develops,  and  it  is  clearly  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation  to  make  such  a  fetish  of  the  career  principle 
that  the  Service  is  unable  to  recruit  men  who,  through 
their  experience  and  training,  have  developed  a  special 
fitness  for  diplomatic  duty.      "Provision  should  always 


21.  Atwater:  "The  American  Foreign  Service,"  p.  99.  Re- 
cent indications  are  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  State  to  extend  this 
principle  to  the  top-most  level  of  negotiation. 
There  are  many  ex-officials  and  private  citizens 
who  have  diplomatic  experience  but  who  cannot  give 
their  full  time  to  government  service  who  are  being 
used  on  this  basis.    Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup  of 
Columbia  is  an  outstanding  example,  and  plans  call 
for  an  extension  of  the  practice.    Cf.  James  Reston: 
"U.S.  Plans  a  Skilled  Corps  of  Envoys  for  Global 
Talks,"  New  York  Times,  February  4,  1949;  "Jessup 
to  Represent  u.a.  ax  tJig  Parleys,"  New  York  Times, 
February  10,  1949 . 
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exist,"  writes  Paul  Appleby,  "for  occasional  enrichment 
of  the  service  by  bringing  in  still  older  persons  at 
still  higher  levels.      Until  recently  recruitment  of 
this  kind  for  our  foreign  service  has  been  illegal, 
and  I  believe  that  no  other  single  factor  has  been 
equally  harmful  to  the  quality  of  that  service. 

Because  of  the  Manpower  Act  these  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  have  only  recently  been  put  into 
operation.      The  Board  of  Examiners  drew  up  admin- 
istrative regulations  effective  June  I'^th,  I948,  whereby 
candidates  for  Class  5  will  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  is  customary  for  Class  6.      Appointments  to 
Classes  I-4  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive 
oral  interview,  and  applicants  must  have  had  an  efficiency 
record  of  "Very  Good"  or  "Excellent"  in  each  of  three 
years  prior  to  application.      The  numbers  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  this  method  are  strictly  limited. 

The  third  general  method  of  recruitment,  which  will 
ordinarily  supply  the  great  majority  of  entrants,  is 
that  of  open  competitive  examination  for  admission  to 
Class  6.      The  selection  procedure  is  divided  into  four 


22.  Paul  Appleby:  "An  American  View  of  the  British  Ex- 
perience," in  McLean,  ed.:  Public  Service  and 
University  Education,  p.  I85. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

APPLICATION  FOR  DESIGNATION 

To  take  the  Written  Examination   Seotember   12-15.  1-949, 
for  apoointment  as   Foreign   Service  officer 


-J  INSTRUCTIONS 

'  ■    1.    THIS  APPLICATION  MOST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  FOREIGN   SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT 

OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C.  ,  NOT  LATER  THAN  JULY  1,  1949.  APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  AFTER  THAT  DATE 
WILL  NOT  BE  CONSIDERED. 

2.  Notify  the  Board  of  Examiners   for  the  Foreign  Service  imined  i  a  te  ly  of  any  change  of  address. 
NAME  (Please  Print) 


PRESENT  MAILING  ADDRESS 

CERTIFICATION 

I   HEREBY   CERTIFY  THAT  I   MEET  THE  FOLLOWING  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS: 
(NO  waivers  will   be  granted) 

1.  I   shall   be  at   least    21    and  under   31   years  of  age  as   of  July   1,  1949. 

2.  I   am,    and   have  been   for  at   least   10  years,    a  citizen  of   the  United  States. 

3.  I   am  not  married   to  an  alien. 


(Signature) 


THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION  CENTERS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 
CITIES  ONLY: 

ATLANTA  HONOLULU  ST.  PAUL 

BOSTON  LOS    ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO  NEW   ORLEANS  SAN    JUAN,    P.  R. 

CINCINNATI  NEW    YORK  SEATTLE 

DALLAS  PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON 

DENVER  ST.  LOUIS 

THE  WRITTEN   EXAMINATION  WILL  ALSO   BE   HELD  AT  ANY    DIPLOMATIC  OR  CONSULAR  POST  ABROAD  AT  WH  I  CH 
CANDIDATE  MAY   STATE  THAT  HE  WISHES  TO   TAKE  THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 


(HMn:  Of  CITY  IK  WHICH  YOU  PLAK  TO  TAKE  THE  KXAMIHATIOH) 
CHECK  THE  ONE  FOREIGN   UNGUAGE,   OR  THE  TWO  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.    IN  WHICH  YOU  PLAN  TO  TAKE  AN  EXAMINATION: 

n    mUCH  □    GERMAS  □    PORTUGUESE  □    RUSSIA)!  □  SFAHSH 


BIOGRAPHIC  DATA 


FORM  DSP-2'+ 
2-11-^9 


Print  or  type  answers  to  all  the  following  questions  except  to  No.  30,  which  should  he  In  your  hand- 
'wrltlng.  If  Insufficient  space  Is  provided  for  your  answer  to  any  question,  continue  your  answer  (num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  ouestlon)  on  the  last  page  of  the  application  booklet  [page  12). 


1. 

NAME 

(Last; 

(First) 

(Middle)  ^ 

2. 

PERMANENT  ADDRESS  1 

N  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3- 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 

(Month) 

(Day) 

'Year) 

a.  PLACE  OF  BIRTH  (City)  (State)  {Country) 


5.   STATE  OF  WHICH  YOU  ARE  A  LEGAL  RESIDENT  6.  SEX 

CJ   Male  □  Female 


7.    IF  A  NATURALIZED  CITIZEN,   PLACE  AND  DATE  OF  NATURALIZATION  AND  CERTIFICATE  NUMBER 


8.  MARITAL  STATUS 


O    Single  O  Married 


□  Vidowed 


□  Separated 


□  Divorced 


'IFE  OR  HUSBAND 


(Bl    NATIONULI TY  OR   CI Tl 2ENSH 


(C)    PLACE  OF  Bl RTH 


10.  CHILDREN 


11.  HAVE  YOU  EVER  USED  OR  BEEN  KNOWN  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME?     IF  SO,   GIVE  DETAILS 


12.   KNOWLEDGE  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES     (List  and  Check  Proficiency. ) 


LANGUAGE  (SPecifv) 

PROFICIENCY 
IN  READING 

PROFICI ENCY 
IN  SPEAKING 

AUDITORY 
COMPREHENSION 

EXC. 

GOOD 

FAI  R 

EXC. 

GOOD 

FAI  R 

EXC. 

GOOD 

FAIR  1 

FORM   D5P-2--                                                                                                                                                                                           PAGE  3 
13.    EDUCATION     ^include  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools) 

NAME   &   '.OCATION   OF  SCHOOL 

DATES  OF  ATTENDANCE 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

DEGREE 
RECEI VED 

b  

lU.    Ml LITARY  SERVICE 

(Al    BRANCH  OF  SERVICE 

(B)    DATE  OF   ENTRY   ON    ACTIVE  DUTY 

(Cr    DATE  OF  HONORABLE   DISCHARGE  OR   RELEASE   FROM   ACTIVE  DUTY 

ID)    RANK   AT  TIME  OF   ENTRY  ' 

(£)    RANK   WHEN  RELEASED 

(F)    SERIAL   OR   SERVICE  NUMBER 

LIST  DECORATIONS   'exclusive  of  service  ribbons),   CITATION?,    AND  OFFICIAL   LETTERS  OF  COMMENDATION 
RECEIVED  FOR  SERVICE   IN   THE  ARMED  FORCES. 

]6.  FATHER 

(  A )    N  AM  E 

(S)    PLACE   OF  Bl  RTH 

(C)  OCCUPATION 

PAGE                                                                                                                                                                                                                FORM  DSf--24 

17.  MOTHER 

(Al    MAIPEN  NAME 

(B)    PLACE   OF   6' RTH 

18.      DEPENDENTS  OTHER  THAN  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN 

NAME 

RELATI ONSH 1 P 

   ^ 

19.   NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  ANY   RELATIVES   (parents,   brothers,  sisters,  aunts,   or  uncles),   EITHER   BY  BLOOD 
OR  MARRIAGE   (exclusive   of  those   in  the  service  of  the   United  States)   NOW  LIVING   IN  A  FOREIGN  COUNTRY. 

NAME 

RELATI ONSH I P 

ADDRESS 

20.    DO  YOU  ADVOCATE  OR  HAVE  YOU   EVER  ADVOCATED,    OR  ARE  YOU   NOW  OR  HAVE  YOU   EVER   BEEN   A  MEMBER  OF  ANY 
ORGANIZATION   THAT  ADVOCATES  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TH E  UM  TED  STATES  BY  FORCE  OR  V  1  OLENCE? 
IF  YOUR  ANSWER    IS  "YES,"   GIVE   FULL  DETAILS  ON   PAGE  12. 

21.    (A)   HAVE  YOU  ANY   PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  OR  DISABILITY  WHATSOEVER? 

(B)    have  you   ever  had  a   NERVOUS  BREAK-DOWN'? 

IF  YOUR  ANSWER  TO   EITHER    (a)   OP   ( B)    IS  "YES,"  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS 

f^i'l    in   all    the    information   requested   on   slios   A   4   B  below   but   io  not  detach  them. 


PAGE  7 


22.   h4VE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  CONVICTED        A  CIVIL  OR  MILITARY  COURT,    EXCEPT  FOR  MINOR  TRAFFIC  VIOLATIONS? 
IF  SO,   GIVE  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  COURT  AND  DATE  OF  CONVICTION,    AND  STATE  THE  PERTINENT  FACTS. 


23.   LIST  ANY  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  WHICH  YOU  ARE  OR  WERE  A  MEMBER. 

2«.   ARE   i'Oli   IN  DEBT  IN  EXCESS  OF  $1,000'                  IF  SO,    STATE  THE  NAMES  OF  CREDITORS,   AMOUNTS  DUE  EACH,   AND  DATES 

ON  WHICH  THE  OBLIGATIONS  WERE  CONTRACTED. 

C  RiD 1  TOR 

AMOUNT  DUE 

DATE  CONTRACTED 

25.    NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF   FIVE   PERSONS,    WHO   ARE   NOW  IN 
OR  MARRIAGt,   WHO   ARE   PARTICULARLY   QUALIFIED   TO  TESTI 
INCLUDING  AT  LEAST  THREE  UNDER  WHOM  YOU   HAVE  STUDIED 

THE  UNI  TED  STATES,  ^ 
FY   TO  YOUR  CHARACTER 
OR  UNDER  WHOSE    Dl RE 

OT   RELATED  TO  YOU   BY  BLOOD 
,    ABILITIES,   AND  EXPERI ENCE, 
CTION   YOU   HAVE  BEEN  EMPLOYED. 

ADDRESS 

4  

PA3£  8 

FORM  DSP-.4 

26.    EMPLCfMENT   EXPERI ENCE 

PRESENT  POSITION  OR  POSITION  MOST  RECENTLY 

HELD 

INCLUSIVE  DATES 

FROM 

TO 

TITLE  OF  POSITION 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  EMPLOYER 

 (■ 

NAME  AND  TITLE  OF  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DUTIES 

OTHER  POSITIONS 

1 NCLUSI VE  DATES 

FROM 

ro 

TITLE  OF  POSITION 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  EMPLOYER 

NAME  AND  TITLE  OF  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DUTIES 

c 

OTHER   POSITIONS  (Continued) 


INCLUSIVE  DATES 

FROM 


TITLE  OF  POSI TION 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  CP  EMPLOYER 


NAME  AND  TIT.E  OF  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DUTIES 


27.   HAVE  YOU  EVER  APPLIED  FOR  A  CIVIL  SERVICE  POSITION  TO  WHICH  YOU  WERE  NOT  APPOINTED' 
IF  SO,   WHEN  AND  TO  WHAT  POSITION  OR  POSITIONS' 


28.  HAVE  YOU  EVER  TAKEN  AN  EXAMINATION  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE'? 
IF  SO,  WHEN? 


29.    RESIDENCE  OR  TOURS  OF   DUTY    IN   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


STATE  BRIEFLY  IN  YOUR  OWN  HANDWRITING  IN  NOT  MORE  THAN  3OO  WORDS  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  WISHING  TO  JOIN  THE 
FOREIGN   SERVICE  AND  DESCRIBE  THE  CONTRIBUTION  WHICH   YOU   BELIEVE  YOU  CAN  MAKE   TO  IT. 


I  CSPTIfT  that  the  statements  node  by  ne  in  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions  are  full  and  true  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 


DATE 


SI GNATURE   OF    APPLI CANT 


FORM  03P-;-. 


USf  THIS  SPACE  TO  COMPLETE  ANY  OF  THE  ANSWERS  FOR  WHICH  INSUFFICIENT  SPACE  WAS  PROVIDED  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PAGES. 
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distinct  stages,  the  first  being  application  for  desig- 
nation to  take  the  written  examination.  iipplication 
blanks  are  available  from  the  Board  of  Kxaminers  in 
Washington,  at  main  federal  installations  throughout 
the  country,  and  at  many  college  and  university  place- 
ment offices.      The  designation  application  provides  the 
Board  of  Examiners  with  basic  biographical  data  by  which 
they  may  screen  out  those  who  do  not  satisfy  the  gen- 
eral requirements  of  the  Foreign  Service.      All  applicants 
must  be  United  States  citizens  of  10  years'  standing  and, 
if  married,  must  be  married  to  an  American  citizen; 
they  must  be  between  21  and  3I  y©ar  of  age  as  of  July  1st 
in  the  year  in  which  application  is  made  for  designation; 
and  they  must  be  willing  to  accept  assignment  to  any 
foreign  post.      Further,  it  has  not  been  found  practical 
in  the  past  to  accept  spouses  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
or  employees,  married  women,  or  women  with  dependents. 
The  initial  application  also  includes  questions  con- 
cerning health,  loyalty,  and  a  short  essay  on  jcfb- 
motivation. 

Those  designated  are  so  informed  by  mail,  and  proceed 
to  take  the  partially  assembled  written  examination, 
usually  given  in  the  last  week  in  September  each  year 
at  16  cities  in  the  continental  United  States,  and  at 


a: 
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diplomatic  and  consular  post  abroad  where  a  demand  exists. 

This  examination  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  selection 


process.    As  ordinarily  administered  it  takes  three  and 
a  half  days  for  completion,  and  includes  the  following 
parts: 

I.  First  General. 

A.  English  Comprehension  passages.   (2  hours) 

B.  Breadth  and  accuracy  of  vocabulary.   (45  min.) 

Example:  Check  the  nearest  synonym: 

chelonian  pertaining  to  toads  ( ) 

"  "  whales  ( ) 

"  "  turtles  ( ) 

"  "  elephants  () 

II.  Second  General.    A  test  of  ability  to  inter- 
pret  statistical  tables  and  graphs,  compre- 
hend simple  numerical  relationships,  and 

make  simple  mathematical  deductions.   (1^  hours). 

Ill*  Third  General,  a  test  of  range  and  accuracy 
of  factual  information.  (2  hours). 

Examples: 

(i)  True  or  false:  The  majority  of  Singhalese 
are  Hindus.      ( ) 

(ii)  In  the  electron  microscope,  focussing 
is  aocomplished  by: 

)  a  special  glass  lens. 

)  parabolic  reflectors. 

()  magnetic  fields. 

()  a  mass  spectrograph. 

17.  Fourth  General.    Ability  of  expression  in 
written  English.     (3  hours). 


Example:     Write  a  300-v;ord  essay  on  two  im- 
plications of  the  following  statement:  "America 
has  not  grown  by  the  mere  multiplication  of  the 
original  stock,  represented  by  its  settlers," 

V.  First  Special,  World  history  and  government  since 
lyyb,  so  constructed  that  the  candidate  may  select 
only  American  history  and  government  if  he  so 
desires.   (3  hours). 

Examples; 

a.  Why  has  the  "Solid  South"  persisted  and  what 
have  been  its  effects  upon  the  Democratic 
Party? 

b.  Explain  the  effects  of  the  influence  of  Russia 
on  international  affairs  during  the  period 
1807-1849. 

VI,  Second  Special.     The  principles  of  economics. 
(5  hours) , 

a.  Was  American  slavery  profitable? 

b.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that:  "The 
First  Russian  Five-Year  Plan  was,  everything 
considered,  a  costly  failure"?    Justify  your 
conclusion. 

711,  Third  Special.      Modern  languages.  ( life-  or  3 
hours),    A  candidate  may  offer  either  French, 
German,  Russian,  Portugese  or  Spanish,  or  any 
two  of  these.    The  tests  are  made  up  of  vocab- 
ulary and  comprehension  passages  with  mul- 
tiple-choice answers, 2^ 

Grading  of  the  papers  is  divided  as  follows:  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  scores  the  first  three  Generals;  the 

23,  This  description  of  the  examination  is  based  on: 
The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States:  Educ- 
ational Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  Officers 
and  Entrance  Examinations,    Department  of  State 
Publication  299I,      Washington,  D,C.:  U,S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  I948. 

c 


Educational  Testing  Service  scores  the  Fourth  General 
and  the  Modern  Language  exams;  and  outstanding  college 
professors,  shifted  from  year  to  year  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  country  may  be  represented,  read  the  first  two 
Specials,  grading  them  on  a  basis  similar  to  final  exam- 
inations for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  leading  American 
universities.      The  raw  scores  are  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  where  they  are  compiled  and  adjusted 
so  that  100^  is  the  top  grade,  and  approximately  19»5^ 
of  the  candidates  get  70^  or  better  in  each  examination. 
The  adjusted  grades  are  then  weighted  as  follows: 

I.  General  Exam:  Part  A  ...4  points 

II.  "           "    :  Part  B  1  " 

III.  "           "   2  " 

17,     tt            tl   ...«3  " 

V".  Special  Exam:  History  and  Government ....  3  " 

VI.  "     .     "    :  Economics  3  " 

VII.  General  Exam  4  " 


TOTAL:       20  points. 


'd^,  A  sample  adjustment  runs  as  follows: 

EXAMINATION        NO.   ITMIS        NO.  CORRECT  PERCENTAGE 

1st  General            I03                 88  100 

81  qo 

76  80 

62  70 

2nd  General              59                 55  100 

52  90 

47  80 

42  70 

3rd  General            436                332  100 

253  go 

213  80 

161  70 
From  Green: ''The  Foreign  Service  Examinations." 
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A  candidate  must  achieve  a  weighted  average  grade  of  70 
or  higher  in  the  examinations  above,  and  a  qualifying  grade 
of  70  ill  Modern  Languages  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  oral 
interview.      Provision  is  made,  however,  for  candidates 
who  achieve  the  required  average  in  the  battery  but  fail 
to  qualify  in  a  langugage  to  be  reexamined  in  the  lan- 
guage the  following  Spring, 

Oral  examinations  are  conducted  in  Washington  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year  following  the  written  examination 
by  a  5-man  panel  selected  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
"The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  such  qual- 
ities as  appearance;  manner;  diction;  readiness,  pre- 
cision, and  clarity  in  oral  expression;  foroefulness; 
earnestness;  effectiveness  of  personality;  initiative; 
imagination;  elasticity;  resourcefulness;  and  general  ad- 
aptability to  the  service.     It  is  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  techniques  suggested  by  experts  in  the  field 
of  selection  of  personnel  by  examination, "^^  The 
questioning  varies  with  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates, but  a  general  pattern  would  run  about  as 
follows : 

"a.  biographical  q\Bstions 
b,  questions  in  regard  to  studies  pursued 


25.  Ibid. 
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c.  questions  in  regard  to  extra-curricular  activities 
in  college 


d.  questions  in  regard  to  military  career  and  ex- 
periences 

e.  questions  in  regard  to  employment 

f.  questions  in  regard  to  recreation 

g.  questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  degree  to  which 
the  candidate  profits  from  casual  reading 

h.  questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  degree  to 
which  the  candidate  can  observe  intelligently 

i.  questions  in  regard  to  foreign  countries  in  which 
he  has  lived  or  traveled 

j,  questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  degree  of 
proficiency  of  the  candidate  in  foreign  languages 
which  he  professes  to  understand  or  speak 

k.  questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  degree  of  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of  matters  concerning  which 
he  professes  himself  to  be  particularly  well- 
informed,  or  concerning  which  his  record  should 
raise  the  presumption  that  he  is  particularly 


well-informed . " 
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At  the  end  of  the  30"45  ininute  period  the  examining 
panel  agrees  on  a  numerical  rating  on  the  scale  of  100. 
A  grade  of  80  is  required  for  qualification,  although 
those  who  score  JO  or  better  may  return  the  next  year 
for  another  oral  without  re-taking  the  written  exam- 


26.  Ibid.    Cf.  Robert  Evans:  "Oral  Examinations  for  the 
American  Foreign  Service,"  American  Foreign  Service 
Journal,  23:6,  June,  1946,  pp.  11  ff.  for  a  more 
familiar  account  by  a  successful  candidate. 
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ination.      The  successful  candidates  are  then  given  a 
physical  examination  of  a  fairly  searching  nature,  and 
those  who  survive  this  last  hurdle  are  pooled  as  avail- 
able for  employment  in  the  Foreign  Service.  Survival 
to  this  point,  however,  is  no  guarantee  of  appointment, 
for  budget  limitations  frequently  permit  final  acceptance 

of  only  a  small  number  of  the  men  certified. ^„ 
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B.  Training. 

The  second  major  area  of  reform  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  is  concerned  with  training  operations.  As 
indicated  previously,  training  first  received  serious 
attention  in  the  Department  after  the  passage  of  the 
Rogers  Act,  although  rudimentary  indoctrination  of  con- 
sular officers  began  as  early  as  I907.      Since  1924* 
however,  both  the  nature  of  the  diplomatic  function  and 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  have 
vastly  changed.      The  wartime  personnel  expansion  alone  - 
a  250^  increase  in  the  decade  I938-I948  -  has  greatly 
developed  the  division  of  labor  within  the  Service. 

27.  Appropriations  for  fiscal  I949-50  were  cut  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  permit  only  35  entrants 
in  Class  6.     "Nursing  the  Vine,"  American  Foreign 
Service  Journal,  26:2,  February,  1949,  pp.  20  ff. 
If  past  percentages  hold  true,  between  75  ^'^^  100 
of  the  1,141  candidates  who  took  the  written  tests 
last  September  will  survive  the  entire  ordeal,  more 
than  half  of  them  with  no  chance  of  appointment. 
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Consequently,  if  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  flex- 
ible generalist-specialist  was  to  be  made  workable, 
post-entry  training  had  to  be  established  and  expanded 
on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis  to  develop  the  necessary 
skills  and  encourafe:e  the  growth  of  generalist  abilities. 
"To  the  extant  that  an  organization  looks  to  its  own 
personnel  to  develop  candidates  for  top  jobs,  it  ob- 
viously should  give  thought  to  the  need  for  a  progressive 

program  of  personnel  development  and  training."  Further, 
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it  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  better  administered 
federal  agencies  and  in  the  armed  forces  that  a  contin- 
ued training  schedule,  after  initial  indoctrination  and 
orientation,  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  cultivating 
administrative  talent  for  top  positions  and  in  sustaining 
morale.      "The  experience  of  the  armed  services  especially 
has  proven  that  regular  programs  of  advanced  and  special- 
ized, as  well  as  initial,  training  are  necessary  to  aid 
personnel  to  develop  in  general  or  technical  competence 
and  in  awareness  of  the  changing  world;  and  to  become 
active  and  efficient  parts  of  a  great  organism  working 
as  an  integrated  whole.      Just  as  the  armed  services 


28.  Frank  Snowden  Hopkins:  "Training  Responsibilities 
in  the  Department  of  State,"  Public  Administration 
Review,  8:2,  Spring,  I948.  p.  125. 
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must  prepare  themselves  to  wage  war  successfully,  so  must 

the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  undertake 

to  meet  the  equally  critical  emergencies  of  the  years  of 

peace  in  the  postwar  world."           Lastly,  periodic  tours 

29 

of  duty  in  the  continental  United  States  are  stipulated 
in  the  Act,  and  that  these  visits,  as  well  as  occasional 
brief  stays  in  Washington  between  overseas  assignments 

might  be  as  fruitful  as  possible,  some  agency  was  needed 
to  guide  the  returned  officer,  and  supply  him  with  the 
necessary  instruction.      Accordingly  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  was  legislated  into  existence  to  serve  as  a 
training  arm  for  both  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Dep- 
artment of  State,  as  well  as  occasionally  for  other  gov- 
ernment departments  requiring  instruction  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.      It  was  formally  established  by  Sec- 
retary Marshall  in  March,  1947,  ^i^^i  I^r.  William  P. 
Maddox  as  Director. 

The  program  planned  by  the  Institute  is  an  ambitious 
one,  that  of  developing  a  unified  hierarchy  of  train- 
ing operations  from  basic  indoctrination  to  highest 
level  staff  instruction,  similar  to  that  of  the  armed 


29.  William  P.  Maddox:  "Foreign  Service  Institute  of 
the  Department  of  State,"  Higher  Education,  4i4» 
October  I5,  I947.  p.  57. 
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services.      "We  feel  that  our  most  important  function 
is  to  provide  intellectual  stimulation  to  our  develop- 
ing employees  and  to  assist  them  to  achieve  their  max- 
imum potentialities  as  useful  public  servants  in  the 
foreign  affairs  field.      While  we  have  much  building 
to  do  before  we  can  realize  our  ambitions,  we  think  of 
our  job  as  being  similar  in  nature  to  the  crack  staff 
and  command  schools  of  the  Army  and  Navy."^^  The 
scope  of  the  contemplated  program,  most  of  which  is 
already  in  operation,  will  perhaps  best  be  comprehend- 
ed by  tracing  an  officer  as  he  passes  through  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  training  in  his  career.        The  new 
officer,  upon  first  entering,  will  be  given  an  in- 
doctrination course  in  Washington  stressing  Service 
organization,  traditions,  standards  and  duties;  the 
tools  of  the  diplomatic  profession;  and  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs. 
During  his  first  field  assignment,  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  will  continue  to  share  responsibility  for 
his  training  and  will  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  his 
work.      At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  the 
young  officer  will  return  to  this  country  having  com- 

30.  Hopkins:  "Training  Responsibilities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,"  pp.  120-21. 
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pleted  the  probationary  stage  of  his  career. 

He  will  than  spend  a  "basic  year"  in  7/ashington,  devoting 
half  his  time  to  study  in  the  Institute,  the  other  half 
working  in  the  Department,  learning  by  doing.      It  is 
during  this  year  that  the  process  of  specialization  is 
begun;  currently  the  most  pressing  needs  are  for  Slavic 
and  Asiatic  languages,  Eastern  Eurpoean  and  Asiatic 
area  specialists,  and  functional  specialists  in  econ- 
omics and  international  trade.      The  requirements  of  the 
Service  will  always  carry  great  weight  in  the  assignment 
of  specialties,  but  personal  preferences  will  be  respected 
whenever  possible.      It  should  be  emphasized  that  in 
taking  up  one  or  more  of  these  regional  or  functional 
specialties  the  officer  in  no  way  loses  his  status  as 
a  generalist. . .  he  remains  a  generalist,  but  possesses 
a  specialty  in  addition.     "Under  the  impact  of  America's 
new  role  of  leadership  in  world  affairs,  the  old  concept 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  as  a  polished  jack-of- 
all-trades  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete..      What  is 
needed  is  the  sure  hand  of  the  officer  who  through 
thorough  training  has  acquired  a  perceptive  insight 
into  specialized  problems  and  who  has  at  the  same  time 
a  general  comprehension  of  where  these  specialized 
problems  fit  into  the  total  world  picture.      We  must 
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have  a  solid  core  of  such  eipertness  both  in  the  Service 
and  in  the  Department  to  make  American  leadership  skill- 
ful and  effective. "^j^ 

To  this  point  the  careers  of  all  officers  are  uniform,  but 
henceforth  training  assignments  will  vary  with  the  in- 
dividual.     After  another  field  assignment,  for  example, 
the  officer  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen  for 
a  year  of  study  at  a  civilian  agency,  spending  part  of 
his  time  in  developing  his  specialty,  but  also  having 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  other  phases  of  academic 
life,  to  reflect  on  his  experiences,  and  to  order  them 
into  a  guiding  system  of  personal  convictions  in  the 
more  contemplative  atmosphere  of  a  university  campus. 
"We  do  not  need  experts  in  shipping  so  much  as  we  need 
well-rounded  human  beings.      What  our  officers  need 
from  the  university  is  that  insight  into  causation  and 
relation  which  comes  from  a  leisured  consideration  of 
contemporary  phenomena  in  the  light  of  recorded  ex- 
perience.     Such  reflection  is  most  fruitful  when  it 
combines  in  a  single  focus  the  outlook  of  a  variety  of 
scholars  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. "^2 

31.  Frank  Snowden  Hopkins:  "should  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Specialize?",  American  Foreign  Service  Jour- 
nal, 24: 7 »  July,  1947,  pp.  11  ff. 

32.  TJEapin:  "Training  for  the  Foreign  Service,"  pp.  II8- 
119. 
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The  value  of  such  a  year  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  Nieman  Fellows  at  Harvard.      If  the  officer  does  not 
return  for  intermediate  study,  he  might  receive  an  assignment 
in  the  State  Department  or  be  sent  to  one  of  the  overseas 
training  centers  of  the  Institute  to  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage or  perfect  one  he  already  possesses.    Further,  his 
wife,  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  under 
conditions  somewhat  hazardous  for  courtship,  will  also 
be  instructed  in  the  languages  her  husband  learns,  for  it 
is  important  that  she  make  a  good  adjustment  to  the  posts 
where  they  must  live.      Later  in  his  career,  after  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  of  experience  when  the  officer  is 
being  groomed  for  a  top  position,  he  may  be  assigned  to 
a  tour  of  duty  at  the  recently  established  National  War 
College,  or  he  may  participate  in  a  staff  seminar  at  the 
Institute  dealing  with  problems  of  broad  policy  and 
planning. 

Throughout  his  career  the  officer  will  return  for  occasion- 
al brief  stays  in  Washington  for  consultation,  on  leave, 
en  route  to  new  posts,  and  so  forth.      In  order  that  he 
may  rapidly  re-establish  his  touch  with  the  main  trends  of 
American  life,  the  Institute  conducts  a  reorientation 

seminar  the  first  week  of  each  month,  with  sessions  deal- 


33 •  Cf.  Perry  N.  Jester:  "National  War  College  and  the 
Department  of  State,"  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
15:384,  November  10,  194.6,  pp.  837-4.0;    Foy  D.  Kohler: 
"The  Foreign  Service  and  the  National  War  College," 
American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  24:1,  January,  1947* 

pp.  7  I'l". 
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ing  with  the  state  of  the  national  economy;  social  and 
political  problems;    United  States  public  opinion  con- 
cerning foreign  policy;  and  a  confidential  briefing  on 
the  status  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  prospects  of  the 
military. In  addition,  interviews  are  arranged  with 
leading  public  figures  with  whom  the  individual  officers 
wish  to  confer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  budgetary  provisions 
will  be  made  for  conducted  tours  of  industrial  in- 
stallations, labor  meetings,  great  public  enterprises 
such  as  the  TVA,  and  so  forth. 

The  Institute  thus  provides  an  integrated  program  that 
will  assist  the  Service  both  to  develop  the  necessary 
specialist  skills  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  gen- 
eralist  talent.      To  carry  out  this  function  the  In- 
stitute has  four  administrative  sub-divisions  or 
"schools,"  for  basic  officer  training,  advanced  officer 
training,  language  training,  and  a  school  of  management 
and  administrative  training,  and  it  also  acts  as  a 
"broker"  for  universities  and  other  private  educational 
foundations. 

C.  Personnel  Administration. 

The  third  and  final  area  of  reform  is  concerned  with 

34*  Frank  Snowden  Hopkins:  "The  American  Reorientation 
Program,"  American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  25:3, 
March,  I948,  pp.  9  ff. 
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personnel  administration.      There  are  a  great  number  of 
provisions  in  the  I94.6  Act  which  could  be  appropriately- 
mentioned,  but  in  order  to  keep  free  of  administrative 
detail  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  subject  at  hand,  the 
listing  must  be  cursory.      First,  the  Act  provides  for 
over-all  advisory  direction  of  the  Foreign  Service  by  a 
multi-departmental  Board  of    the  Foreign  Service,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State.      The  rep- 
resentation of  other  government  departments  here  and 
on  the  Board  of  Examiners  as  well  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Service  is  per- 
formed for  interested  agencies  outside  the  Department 
of  State.      Secondly,  salaries,  pensions,  and  allow- 
ances have  been  revised  in  order  to  make  the  Service 
attractive  to  men  of  superior  talents.      Thirdly,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  frequent  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  specifically  directed  that  all  officers  shall 
spend  at  least  three  of  their  first  fiftenn  years  in  the 
Service  in  the  continental  United  States.      This  pro- 
vision, if  implemented  by  adequate  budgetary  allotments, 
will  be  particularly  helpful  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
will  make  men  available  for  training  when  it  might  other- 
wise have  been  difficult  to  secure  them,  for  it  has  all 
too  often  been  the  case  in  the  past  that  training  was 
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slighted  on  the  plea  that  line  officers  could  not  be 
spared;  and  secondly,  it  will  make  possible  a  healthy- 
interchange  of  personnel  with  the  State  Department, 
Lastly,  the  promotion  system  has  been  revised  to  approx- 
imate the  Navy's  "promotion  up  or  selection  out"  plan. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  British  have  also  adopted 
this  sytem  in  their  recent  reforms  for  the  same  purpose 
of  keeping  access  to  top  positions  clear  for  the  young 
and  vigorous  officer,  and  eliminating  men  who  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  to  the  Service. 

The  Act  of  1946  and  its  subsequent  administration  have 
thus  put  the  Foreign  Service  on  a  firmer  and  yet  more 
flexible  footing  than  ever  before,  and  prepared  it  well 
for  the  complicated  task  of  modern  diplomacy.  Adminis- 
trative methods  are  never  static,  however,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  process  of  growth  and  development 
will  centime  in  the  future.      To  indicate  the  problems 
currently  faced  by  the  Service,  the  next  section  will 
deal  with  critical  comment  since  the  passage  of  the 
1946  Act, 

7*  Critical  Comment  Concerning  the  Foreign 
Service  Since  I946. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Rogers  Act,  the  plutocratic 
cast  of  the  American  Foreign  Service  has  been  largely 
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removed  in  fact,  if  not  in  popular  mythology.      It  might 
be  expected  that  the  higher  social  and  economic  classes 
and  the  better  universities  should  be  heavily  represented, 
simply  because  they  produce  the  sort  of  young  men  the 
Foreign  Service  wishes  to  recruit.     "Diplomacy  is  a  pro- 
fession which  requires  of  its  votaries  a  certain  amount 
of  culture  and  experience  of  society.     It  is  natural 
therefore  that  the  diplomatic  service  should  be  recruited 
from  that  section  of  society  which  possesses  these  qual- 
ifications."^^     Despite  this  natural  inclination 
towards  the  upper  classes  the  Service  is  widely  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  people.      A  recent  research 
project  on  the  personnel  of  the  Service  has  concluded: 
"The  study  shows  that  the  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officers  are  represenative  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  for 
not  only  are  they  drawn  from  every  geographical  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  a  variety  of  home  back- 
grounds and  working  experiences,  but  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  career  Foreign  Service  attended  Universities 


5-^  Cambon:  The  Diplomatist ,  p.  69.     The  charge  of  an 
Etonian  cast  in  the  British  Foreign  Service  has 
been  answered  in  a  similar  vein:  "In  my  view,  the 
truth  is  that  Eton  turns  out,  not  a  great  quantity 
of  boys  of  one  type,  as  is  widely  assumed,  but  a 
great  quantity  of  types  with  a  common  factor  of 
capability;..  Tilley  and  Gaselee:  The  Foreign  Of- 
fice, pp.  194-95-   
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in  every  section  of  the  United  States ."^^    Such  geograph- 
ical variation  as  exists,  and  it  is  but  slight,  tends  to 
favor  the  East  and  West  Coasts  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mid-west  and  South, Harvard  and  other  Eastern  colleges 
and  universities  head  the  academic  list,  but  it  also 
includes  such  institutions  as  Hiram,  Eureka,  and 
Wichita  Municipal. 

3o 

The  evidence  is  such,  in  contrast  to  what  has  been 
typical  of  the  British  Service,  as  to  justify  little 
criticism  concerning  the  matter  of  geographical  and 
academic  representation;     the  danger  appears  rather  to 
be  that  representation  will  become  a  fetish  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  quality  of  the  Service,      A  more  subtle 
criticism,  however,  has  been  made  by  the  Hoover  Cora- 
mission.      The  Task  Force  Report  on  Foreign  Affairs 


36.  Franklin  Roudybush:  "From  a  Recent  Study  of  the  For- 
eign Service,"  American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  22:2, 
February,  I945,  pp.  15  ff. 

37.  «  Daniel  Gaudin,  jr.:  "Statistical  Survey  of  the  For- 

eign Service,"  Amer i can  Fore ign  Servi ce  Journal ,  22:10. 
October,  1945 »  pp.  1?  tTI    The  figures  correspond 
closely  with  the  level  of  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
typical  of  the  various  geographical  regions.  This 
would  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  slight  under- 
representat ion  in  isolationist  areas  was  due  to  a  lack 
of  competitors  rather  than  any  regional  discrimination 
in  the  selection  process.  Cf.  Bailey:  The  Man  in  the 
Street ,  Ch.  9,  pp.  IO2-I5. 

38.  "Cf.  Christian  M.  Ravndal:  "In  the  Foreign  Service," 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  51:2,  March  26,  1949,  pp. 
511-14,  in  addition  to  the  above  references. 
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suggests  that  the  heavy  emphasis  placed  on  the  requirement 
that  candidatss  be  genuine  homespun  Americans,  without 
taint  of  alien  influence  in  speech,  manners  or  thought, 
has  resulted  in  making  Foreign  Service  officers  too  much 
of  a  type.      Selecting  candidates  who  "..must,  above  all, 
be  thoroughly  American  in  temper,  outlook  and  personal 
values"-^^. .     "involves  what  is  essentially  a  subjective 
judgment  not  susceptible  to  objective  test  and  at  pres- 
ent it  tends  to  result  in  the  class  6  appointees,  regard- 
less of  wide  geographical  differences  in  origin  and 

schooling,  to  be  (sic)  of  a  definite  type."^^ 

40 

This  is  essentially  a  criticism  of  the  oral  examination, 
a  section  of  the  selection  process  which  has  attracted 
considerable  unfavorable  comment  from  other  sources  as 
well.      An  article  in  Fortune,  written  during  the  leg- 
islative phase  of  the  I946  Act,  concludes  as  follows: 
"The  examination  system  is  not  touched  by  the  new  bill. 
It  is  one  of  the  main  weaknesses  of  the  service  and  it 
is  one  that  could  be  overcome  without  an  act  of  Con- 

59.  The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  p.  1 

4a.  Bundy,  Harvey  H.  and  Rogers,  James  Grafton:  The  Org- 
anization of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of  For- 
eign Affairs.    Prepared  for  the  commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment (the  Hoover  Commission).      Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  I949.  pp.  II6-I7. 

gress...      As  tests  of  this  type  go,  they  are  very  tough 
indeed.      But  an  officer  who  had  access  to  all  the  per- 
sonnel records  of  the  service  recently  made  the  remark- 
able admission  that  he  could  see  no  correlation  what- 
ever between  the  marks  given  officers  in  their  entrance 
examinations  and  their  subsequent  performance  in  the 
field.      There  is  nothing  in  the  present  screening 
system  to  show  which  candidates  have  any  originality, 
imagination,  resourcefulness  or  the  capacity  for  leader- 

A  high  official  of  the  State  Department  and  a  mmber  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  has  written  as  follows:     "As  I 
think  back  over  the  hundreds  of  foreign  service  officers 
I  have  known  and  over  the  experiences  they  have  had  in 
the  service,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  worst  of  the  per- 
sonal failures  have  arisen  from  deficiencies  in  Char- 
acter.     They  have  been  the  result  of  an  inability 
of  the  man  to  adjust  himself  to  the  peculiar  and  often 
complicated  demands  of  a  foreign  environment ^2 

The  sum  of  these  passages  is  that  while  the  examination 

41.  "The  U.S.  Foreign  Service,"  Fortune,  34:1,  July,  I946, 

pp.  81  ff.    Here,  p.  206. 
42*  Kennan:  "The  Needs  of  the  Foreign  Service,"  p.  98. 


process  secures  a  fair  level  of  intellect  and  a  wide 
geographical  and  educational  representation,  its  re- 
cruits tend  to  be  of  a  type,  and  of  a  type  which  does 
not  necessarily  possess  some  of  the  personal  qualities 
required  of  a  successful  diplomatist.      This  deficiency 
in  the  personal  qualities  of  recruits  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Service 
Examinations.      Mr.  Green  has  listed  the  flaws  in 
recent  recruits  as  follows:  lack  of  industry;  lack  of 
sound  training;  objectionable  personal  habits;  neurotic 
tendencies;  drunkenness;  dishonesty;  lack  of  mental 
flexibility;  lack  of  that  quality  of  personal  warmth 
known  as  "simpatico";  a  tendency  towards  social  with- 
drawal; a  lack  of  self-confidence;  and  a  lack  of  in- 
tellectual honesty.        The  rather  awesome  description 
concludes  with  this  statement:  "The  deficiencies  in 
officers  in  the  Foreign  Service  at  present  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
career,  rather  than  to  any  deficiencies  in  the  selection 

system."  , , 
  44 

43  .  Joseph  C.  Green:  "The  Recent  Foreign  Service  Examin- 
ations," American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  25:1, 
January,  1940.  pp.  10  ff. 
44..  Ibid.    Underlining  supplied. 


It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation  for  the  much 
readier  conclusion  that  the  brief  oral  examination,  how- 
ever expertly  conducted,  is  not  adequate  for  the  assessment 
of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  candidates.      This  has  been 
the  finding  of  the  Hoover  Commission:  "As  the  present 
system  of  examination  and  admission  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  tends  to  emphasize  basic  scholastic  achievment 
with  suitable  personal  culture  and  agreeableness  and  the 
hope  of  versatility,  but  fails  to  search  effectively  for 
the  resourcefulness  and  executive  ability  necessary  in 
what  is  now  a  much  expanded  and  more  aggressive  service., 
we  recommend  that  the  present  oral  examination  be  enlarged 
to  include  a  brief  inspection  of  the  candidate  in  res- 
idence on  the  British  model,. ".^ 

45 

The  assessment  of  personality  and  character  is  indeed  a 
task  to  be  approached  with  humility,  and  the  organismic 
method  may  prove  no  more  reliable  than  the  present  tech- 
nique once  it  has  been  subject  to  scientific  validation. 
The  only  adverse  comment  which  has  come  to  the  present 

45- •  Bundy  and  Rogers:  Foreign  Affairs ,  pp.  31-32.  For 
similar  suggestions  see:  Philip  H.  Bagby: "Obser- 
vations on  the  Foreign  Service,"  American  Foreign 
Service  Journal,  21: b,  June,  I944,  p.  309;  Philip 
H.  Bagby:  "New  Techniques  of  Selection  Used  by  the 
British  Foreign  Service,"  American  Foreign  Service 
Journal ,  24:11,  November,  1947,  pp.  13  ff. 
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writer's  attention,  however,  concerning  the  adaptation 
of  the  method  to  American  needs  has  come,  not  on 
scientific  grounds,  but  rather  because  it  would  some- 
how be  inconsistent  with  American  socio-political  trad- 
itions.     Speaking  of  an  account  of  the  recent  British 
reforms,  Paul  Appleby  observes:  1  find.,  a  good 

deal  of  the  reflection  of  a  scene  not  like  ours,  and 
certainly  not  altogether  like  the  British  social  scene 
of  the  future.      The  country-house  week-end  method  of 
passing  on  elegibility  to  the  Civil  Service  Club,  for 
example,  seems  to  me  not  at  all  applicable  here.  I 
wonder  whether  it,  or  anything  much  like  it,  can  long 
continue  to  be  useful  or  acceptable  over  there,  even 
though  for  a  while  it  may  have  beneficial  results. "^^ 
This  comment  is  based  on  what  appears  to  be  an  inherent 
aversion,  common  in  democracies,  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  selection  on  any  basis  other  than  technical 
accomplishment.      If  this  be  the  case,  then  it  is  an- 
tagonistic and  begs  the  whole  question  of  recruitment 
to  a  career  service  for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
select  expertise  alone. 


46.  Appleby;  "An  American  View  of  the  British  Exper- 
ience," p.  181. 
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The  written  part  of  the  examination  has  also  been  the 
object  of  a  considerable  body  of  critical  comment,  deriving 
from  three  main  lines  of  thought:   (i)  that  the  examination 
does  not  test  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  academic 
achievment;  (ii)  that  it  is  not  broad  enough  to  accom- 
moda-j;e  the  range  of  preparation  which  the  Service  can 
successfully  employ;  and  (iii)  that  the  recruitment  pro- 
cedure does  not  adequately  provide  for  the  specialist 
needs  of  the  Service. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  examinations  are  constructed 
so  that  the  normal  college  graduate  should  be  able  to 
pass  them,  and  no  advantage  is  gained  from  graduate  study 
beyond  an  increase  in  general  knowledge  and  sophistication. 
Dr.  William  L.  Langer  has  commented  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  current  requirements:     "My  criticism  of  the  present 
system  is  that  too  little  is  asked  for  all  around.... 
Considering  what  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  the  foreign  service  are,  it  appears  to  me  that  some 
reform  in  requirements  should  be  undertaken...      I  think 
that  the  Department  should  require  at  least  two  years 
of  graduate  training  of  candidates  for  the  foreign  ser- 
vice..     After  all,  the  graduate  schools  of  the  country 
certify  men  for  the  medical  profession,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  engineering  profession,  and  there  seems  to 
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no  inherent  reason  why  they  should  not  be  made  respon- 
1        sible  for  the  adequate  training  of  men  for  the  foreign 
service. "^^ 

A  similar  view  is  adopted  by  George  Kennan:     "It  is  my 
own  belief  that  full  success  in  foreign  service,  and  by 
that  I  mean  the  attainment  of  really  high  value  to  the 
government,  requires  an  educational  background  consid- 
erably wider  than  what  is  afforded  by  the  normal  under- 
graduate training...      I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that 
the  raw  material  with  which  we  work  in  the  service 
should  come  to  us  initially  with  broader  and  better  in- 
tellectual equipment  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
And  this,  to  my  mind,  means  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  our  candidates  should  undergo  a  year  or  two  of 
appropriate  postgraduate  study  before  coming  to  the 
foreign  service." 

48 

The  sum  of  these  remarks  is  that  the  basic  premise  of 
the  present  system  concerning  the  educational  level 
of  recruitment  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  requirements 
should  include  graduate  study,  or  at  least  the  exam- 

47 •  "Excerpts  from  the  Remarks  of  Dr.  William  L.  Langer 
Before  the  Program  Committee  of  the  Joint  Survey 
Group,"  American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  21:10, 
October,  1944. 

48.  Kennan:  "The  Needs  of  the  Foreign  Service,"  pp.  100, 
101. 
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inations  should  be  so  revised  as  to  put  the  graduate 
student  at  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

The  second  line  of  criticism  argues  that  the  Foreign 
Service  can  usefully  accommodate  a  wider  scope  of  ed- 
ucational preparation  than  is  now  allowed  by  the  exam- 
ination requirements.      Selden  Chapin,  for  example,  has 
written  as  follows:  "It  is  true  that  we  expect  that 
most  students  will  have  worked  in  the  field  of  the 
social  sciences  because  it  is  the  most  appropriate  con- 
text in  which  a  candidate  for  the  government  service 
would  acquire  his  education.      Nevertheless,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  field  widened  enough  so  that  men  of 
intellectual  distinction  in  fields  not  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  the  social  sciences  would  apply...      We  are 
investigating  the  possibility  of  revising  our  exam- 
ination technique  to  make  it  possible  for  the  candid- 
ate to  offer  a  broader  field  of  study  than  hitherto 
with  some  system  of  options,  like  the  British,  which 
would  ensure  a  reasonable  concentration  in  the  social 
sciences  appropriate  to  a  foreign  service  career,  while 
permitting  other  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  ag- 
gregate for  which  credit  is  given. 

49 

49»  Chapin:  "Training  for  the  Foreign  Service,'^  pp.  112, 
113. 


The  Hoover  Report  has  challenged  another  basic  premise 
of  the  recruitment  philosophy,  namely  that  the  process 
should  be  calculated  to  select  generalists.     "A  second 
assumption,"  reads  the  Report,  "wholly  warranted  by  the 
intent  of  the  I946  Act,  is  that  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  should  be  a  "generalist . "    At  the  same  time  the 
Foreign  Service  as  a  whole  needs  various  specialists  at 
the  high  levels,  and  a  definite  tendency  has  been  ob- 
served for  Foreign  Service  officers  to  seek  to  spec- 
ialize at  some  point  in  their  careers...    High  level 
specialists  cannot  be  attained  by  recruitment  of  gen- 
eralists at  the  bottom  and  later  development  of  spec- 
ialties by  the  men  so  chosen. "^^      Neither,  continues 
the  Report,  may  the  Reserve  be  looked  to  to  supply 
this  deficiency.     "The  basic  trouble  with  the  reserve 
category  is  that  it  seems  to  rest  on  an  unrealistic 
concept.      The  limitation  to  4  years'  service  overseas 
apparently  contemplated  that  it  would  attract  indiv- 
iduals who  wished  to  spend  some  time  abroad  and  who 
would  then  return  to  their  regular  positions  in  Gov- 
ernment or  private  industry.      The  fact  is  that  for 
most  persons,  this  involves  a  considerable  risk  in 


50.  Bundy  and  Rogers:  Foreign  Affairs,  p.  117. 
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terms  of  personal  security.  Thus  it  recruits  prin- 
cipally individuals  who  are  seeking  permanent  work  in 
the  Foreign  Service. "^^ 

It  is  a  point  well  taken  that  it  is  not  an  ideal  sit- 
uation to  rely  entirely  on  in-service  training  for  the 
specialist  skills  that  the  Service  requires.    But  the 
fundamental  requirement  for  a  successful  Service  is  the 
development  of  that  hard  core  of  generalists  who  conduct 
top-level  negotiations  and  fill  many  of  the  chief  admin- 
istrative and  policy  positions  in  the  Department.  These 
men  are  the  end  product  of  the  career  service  program, 
and  they  cannot  be  developed  other  than  by  long  exper- 
ience in  the  Service.      Further,  men  possessing  the  requis 
ite  potentialities  cannot  be  recruited  without  the 
prospect  of  advancement  before  them.      "This  emphasis 
on  the  combined  specialist-generalist  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue and  it  can  serve  as  .one  of  the  foundations  of  a 
healthy  and  attractive  career  service.    People  of 
imagination,  flexibility,  and  sound  training  will  be 
attracted  only  to  government  careers  that  offer  breadth 
and  challenge • " 

51.  Ibid.  p.  116. 

52.  Patterson  H.  French:  "Wartime  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration in  Federal  Agencies,"  in  McLean,  ed.: 
Public  Service  and  University  Education,  p.  52. 


Finally,  concerning  the  recruitment  system,  mention 
must  be  made  of  repeated  suggestions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Foreign  Service  Academy  similar  to  the  service 
academies.      This  notion  is  of  ancient  lineage,  and  has 
been  current  in  this  country  since  I909       least.  In 
the  thorough  re -examination  of  the  Foreign  Service  which 
took  place  after  the  war,  the  plan  was  again  examined 
and  rejected.      The  primary  objection  to  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  it  is  a  persuasive  one,  is  that  present 
recruits  tend  too  much  to  be  of  a  definite  type  as  it 
is,  and  an  academy  would  stamp  them  as  such  even  more  so, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  flexibility  and  adaptability 
of  the  Service.    Further  considerations  have  been  listed 
by  Mr.  Frank  Hopkins  as  follows: 

"(1)  Adequate  courses  to  prepare  applicants  for  the 
Foreign  Service  examinations  are  already  available  in 
many  institutions. 

(2)  Men  coming  into  the  Foreign  Service  and  planning 
to  spend  most  of  their  lives  abroad  should  have  their 
roots  firmly  planted  in  a  rich  variety  of  American  ex- 
perience.     Life  and  study  on  a  hundred  different  Am- 
erican campuses  are  a  useful  addition  to  this  experience. 

(3)  In  a  typical  year,  some  2,000  students  take  the 
examinations  for  the  Foreign  Service.      The  Service  has 


about  1,200  officers,  which  means  that  not  more  than  75 
vacancies  occur  in  any  given^ year  because  of  retirements, 
resignations,  and  deaths.      Thus,  we  regard  a  highly 
technical  specialization  pointed  towards  the  Foreign 
Service  as  likely  to  be  wasted  for  most  of  the  applic- 
ants. 

(4)  The  small  size  of  the  Service,  and  the  number 
required  each  year,  would  mean  that  a  pre-entry  academy 
should  educate  about  "^00  students  at  a  time.      If  a  fac- 
ulty had  to  be  provided  for  all  the  social  sciences  and 
liberal  arts,  comparable  to  what  is  now  offered  in  a  good 
college,  it  would  be  a  far  more  expensive  undertaking 
than  the  present  Institute," 

53 

The  training  program  as  a  whole  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  critical  comment  outside  the  Department  of 
State.     It  appears,  from  available  sources,  to  be 
excellent  in  concept  and  to  be  expertly  administered  by 
two  highly  competent  public  servants.  Dr.  Maddox  and 
Mr.  Frank  Hopkins.      The  Hoover  Report  covers  the  program 
only  briefly;  the  chief  deficiency  in  the  past,  it  says, 


53»  Letter  of  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hopkins  to  the  present  writer, 
December  30,  I948.      Point  (3)  in  the  summary  is 
also  the  chief  argument  for  any  set  requirement  for 
postgraduate  study's  being  eliminated  from  plans, 
for  it  is  felt  that  most  of  such  study  would  be 
wasted. 
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has  been  a  lacic  of  attention  to  the  development  of  spec- 
ialties.    "The  Foreign  Service  has  been  developed  too  com- 
pletely with  the  idea  that  the  chief  requisite  is  an 
all-purpose  officer.      Too  little  emphasis  has  been  given, 
in  terms  of  the  basic  personnel  system  and  the  admin- 
istration thereof,  to  obtaining  the  varied  skills  required 
today  for  the  effective  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  par- 
ticularly in  economics,  agriculture,  labor  and  other 
fields ."^^      Speaking  of  the  present  operations  of  the 
Institute,  the  Report  concludes:  "This  program,  while 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  does  not  go  far  enough 
and,  indeed,  can  never  be  more  than  a  palliative. 
The  present  system  of  separate  overseas  and  home  per- 
sonnel services  will  always  make  it  well-nigh  impossible 
to  station  more  than  a  handful  of  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel in  this  country.     It  is  doubtful  whether  Congress 
will  ever  make  adequate  appropriations  available  for 
even  a  relatively  large-scale  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  personnel  in  the  United  States  outside  Washington." 

These  comments  on  training  problems  are  ancillary  to 
the  central  recommendation  of  the  Report  concerning 

54.  Bundy  and  Rogers:  Foreign  Affairs,  p.  II9. 

55.  Ibid.  p.  123. 
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foreign  affairs  personnel,  namely,  the  full  amalgamation 
of  the  higher  personnel  of  the  permanent  State  Depart- 
ment establishment  in  Washington  with  the  officers  of 
the  Foreign  Service.        The  new  Foreign  Affairs  Corps, 
as  it  is  provisionally  called,  would  be  entirely  sep- 
arate from  the  Home  Civil  Service,  and  all  members 
would  be  subject  to  overseas  assignment .^^     The  amal- 
gamation, similar  to  that  first  instituted  in  Great 
Britain  in  I919  and  extended  and  more  firmly  established 
in  the  recent  reforms,  would  take  place  over  a  period  of 
5  years,  and  would  be  expected  to  facilitate  the  achiev- 
ment  of  a  more  rounded  experience  for  both  groups  con- 
cerned, break  down  the  caste  divisions  which  have  created 
antagonism  between  the  Foreign  Service  and  Departmental 
personnel,  and  weld  a  unified  team  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs, 

A  recent  reorganization  of  the  Administrative  Area  of 
the  State  Department  appears  to  be  directed  towards 
this  end.     It  will  be  noted  on  the  accompanying  chart 
that  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  which  had  been 


56.  Ibid.,  pp.  28-32.     Cf.  also  Edmund  A.  Gullion: 

"Towards  an  Amalgamated  Foreign  Service,"  American 
Foreign  Service  Journal,  26:1,  January,  19^?^T 
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responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Service,  has 

been  abolished,  and  the  Director  General  has  been  placed 

in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

in  a  staff  capacity. ^„     The  entire  personnel  program 
0  f 

for  both  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  is  now 
under  the  supervision  of  a  new  Office  of  Personnel. 

In  summary,  the  dominant  valid  criticisms  of  the  Foreign 
Service  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  194^  have  con- 
cerned:  (i)  the  fact  that  the  selection  procedure  recruits 
men  who  are  too  much  of  a  type,  but  whose  personal  equip- 
ment is  not  always  adequate  for  the  unusually  stressful 
working  and  living  conditions  of  a  diplomatic  career; 
(ii)  the  written  examination  which,  it  is  felt,  does  not 
demand  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  academic  achievment, 
does  not  allow  for  enough  variety  of  preparation,  and 

57*  The  chart  was  constructed  by  the  present  writer  from 
information  in:  "Reorganization  of  the  -administrative 
Area,"  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20:517,  May  29, 
1949>  PP»  70if-05.    The  functions  of  the  Office  of 
the  Foreign  Service  have  been  transferred  to  the 
appropriate  offices  of  the  Administrative  Area: 
Office  of  Consular  Affairs;  Office  of  Personnel; 
Office  of  Operating  Facilities;  and  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget, 

58.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  reorganization 
followed  closely  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Webb 
as  Under  Secretary,  one  of  the  harshest  critics  of  the 
semi-autonomous  position  of  the  Foreign  Service  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  I946  Act  when  he  headed 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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only  by  chance  helps  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Service 
for  specialists;  and  (iii)  the  need  for  a  more  varied 
experience  and  a  better  understanding  between  the  For- 
eign Service  and  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  would  be  remedied  by  amalgamation. 

Despite  the  public  statements  of  several  prominent 
officials  of  the  State  Department  suggesting  various 
avenues  of  reform,  it  is  denied  that  any  change  in  the 
examination  system  is  now  contemplated.     "So  far  as  I 
am  aware,"  writes  Dr.  Cromwell  A.  Riches,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  "there  is  no 
official  sentiment  for  making  radical  changes  in  the 
examination  procedures.      At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Foreign  Service  Examinations, 
held  in  November,  1948»       major  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  examination  were  recommended.".^ 


59»  Letter  of  Dr.  Cromwell  A.  Riches  to  the  present 
writer,  December  29,  I948. 
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CHAPTER  Y:  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMIENDATIONS. 


Before  proceeding  with  recommendations  for  remedial 
action  concerning  the  deficiencies  of  the  American  Ser- 
vice, it  will  be  useful  at  this  point  to  pause  and  draw 
together  a  few  general  conclusions  concerning  the  per- 
sonnel problems  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  with  two  fundamental 
hypotheses:   (i)  that  the  Foreign  Service  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  protection  of  national  interests  both  in 
war  and  peace;  and  ( ii)  that  the  fundamental  admin- 
istrative problem  of  the  Foreign  Service  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  personnel  program  articulated  to  the 
demanding  requirements  of  a  career  service  charged  with 
the  execution  of  a  difficult  and  complex  task.  The 
subsequent  research  has  done  nothing  to  challenge  these 
convictions,  but  has  rather  reenforced  them.      It  has 
also  revealed,  however,  a  number  of  enduring  prob- 
lems concerning  the  administration  of  a  foreign  service 
establishment. 
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First  is  the  nature  of  the  dual  adjustment  which  must  be 
accomplished  by  an  executive  instrument  for  foreign 
policy.     It  must  be  skillful  and  competent  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  and  yet  it  must  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  home  population. 
Consequently,  successful  foreign  experiments  in  admin- 
istrative techniques  are  not  always  applicable  in  this 
country,  and  vice  versa,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
external  demands  are  approximately  equal  in  each  instance, 
the  internal  conditions  vary.      Thus  it  would  involve  a 
logical  fallacy  to  base  any  recommendations  for  the 
American  Foreign  Service  simply  on  the  grounds  that  the 
measures  concerned  have  proven  useful  in  Great  Britain, 
for  example.      Indeed,  direct  comparison  is  impractical, 
for  the  essential  question  is  not  the  value  of  a  technique 
as  such  and  in  a  vacuum,  but  how  successfully  the  service 
in  question  works  out  a  general  compromise  between 
functional  competence  and  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
home  population.      This  process  of  administrative  ec- 
ology must  be  viewed  as  a  unique  totality  in  each 
country.      Professor  Merle  Fainsod  has  recently  com- 
mented in  a  similar  vein  concerning  the  analogous 
problem  of  constitutional  development  in  Britain  and 
America.     "The  essence  of  constitutionalism  is  the 
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existence  of  legal  limitations  on  governmental  power," 
he  writes.     "..Here  lies  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Anglo-American  heritage..    The  paths  of  political  in- 
vention in  the  two  countries  have  taken  very  different 
turns  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  diverge.     In  each 
case,  indigenous  problems  determined  the  course  and 
direction  of  innovation.      (77e  are)  on  firm  ground 
in  viewing  a  political  system  as  an  expression  of  a 
broad  cultural  and  historical  complex,  and  in  warning., 
against  wholesale  transplantation  of  British  models.. "^^ 
At  the  other  extreme,  an  argument  for  administrative 
relativism  can  be  used  to  discourage  any  use  of  foreign 
experience  in  methods  and  tBtitutions  to  initiate 
comparison  and  develop  suitable  adaptations.      In  seeking, 
then,  to  relate  the  British  experience  to  the  American 
system  of  recruitment  and  training,  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  both  uncritical  acceptance  of  promising 
techniques  and  overcautious  nativism. 

A  second  inescapable  impression  from  the  comparative 
treatment  is  the  long-range  trend  toward  an  approximate 
equality  of  methods.      There  are  two  reasons  for  this 


1.  Merle  Fainsod:  "Path  of  our  Basic  Law,"  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  July  3I,  I949,  p.  I7. 


movement,  both  logical  extensions  of  the  concept  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  paragraph.      First,  the  objective 
job  requirements  for  all  diplomats  are  very  similar,  and 
will  necessarily  impose  a  certain  stamp  of  similarity 
on  the  men  who  follow  the  diplomatic  career,  and  pose 
like  problems  for  all  foreign  affairs  administrators. 
Harold  Stein  has  commented  as  follows:     "There  is  a 
generic  kinship  among  all  Foreign  Services;  they  con- 
stitute special  groups,  and  the  carrers  and  codes  of 
conduct  of  their  members  are  strikingly  similar  in 
almost  all  major  countries.      Characteristically  set 
apart  from  other  government  employees,  they  present 
special  difficulties  to  every  government.      All  gov- 
ernments must  face  the  problem  of  recruitment  for  a 
service  whose  members  by  definition  spend  most  of  their 
lives  as  expatriates.^g     But  equally  as  important 
is  the  domestic  adjustment;    Britain  and  America  have 
a  broad  kinship  of  political  and  cultural  background, 
and  social  patterns  in  Britain  have  in  the  present  cen- 
tury come  to  approximate  the  fluidity  of  American  class 
lines.        These  changes  have  necessarily  been  reflected 
in  administrative  methods,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
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19th  Century  British  and  American  Foreign  Services  are 
compared  that  the  importance  of  this  aspect  becomes 
readily  apparent. 


Thirdly,  there  is  what  may  be  termed  the  administrative 
time-lag,  evidenced  by  the  persistent  phenomenon  of  the 
major  reform  movements'  following  upon  major  wars. 
Although  wartime  may  be  expected  to  strain  administrative 
machinery,  the  constant  refinement  of  methods,  many  of 
which  requires  no  statutory  changes,  should  not  await 
the  imperatives  of  such  a  stressful  period.      If  this 
paper  may  be  said  to  have  a  central  thesis,  it  is  that 
an  administrator  charged  with  functions  in  so  crucial 
an  area  as  foreign  affairs  should  subject  his  machinery 
to  a  process  of  constant  reexamination,  reaching  to  its 
most  fundamental  concepts,  as  a  basis  for  a  never-ending 
process  of  rationalization,  in  order  that  it  may  always 
be  in  top  condition  for  the  execution  of  its  normal 
operations  and  prepared  to  cope  with  any  foreseeable 
emergency  situation  as  well. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  personnel  program  for  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice.   Such  a  task  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out 


without  the  aid  of  much  classified  material,  such  as 
personnel  records,  which  is  not  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  without  a  closer  contact  with  the 
actual  operation  of  the  Service  than  can  be  gathered 
from  mere  reading  and  research.      It  would  require  further, 
the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  specialists  in  tests  and 
measurements,  personality  assessment,  and  so  forth.  The 
following  list  of  recommendations  is  intended  rather  to 
suggest  some  of  the  more  likely  areas  for  reform  and 
possible  remedial  action  in  the  light  of  informed  opin- 
ion concerning  the  defects  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
with  the  benefit  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  British  ex- 
perience.     The  list  will  apply  equally  well  to  an  am- 
algamted  service  should  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 


3.  The  Department  has  only  this  year  initiated  an  Intern- 
ship Program  which  has  as  its  chief  purpose  the  devel- 
opment of  a  career  service  which  may  form  the  basis  of 
a  later  merger.      The  recruitment  procedure  consisted 
of:   (i)  nomination  of  candidates  by  500  colleges  and 
universities  through  ad  hoc  boards  established  for 
that  purpose;  (ii)  screening  of  applications  by  the 
Department;  and  (iii)  final  selection  on  the  basis  of 
group  interviews  held  by  3  examining  teams  at  various 
cities  throughout  the  U.S.    6OO  applications  were  in- 
itially received,  100  candidates  were  interviewed, 
and  the  final  selection  is  being  made  as  of  this 
writing.    Training  will  consist  of  study  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  and  rotational  assignment  or 
special  projects  in  the  Department,  similar  to  the 
"basic  year"  used  in  the  Foreign  Service  training 
program . 


I.  The  Written  Examination. 


A.  Inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  the  Service  indicates 
that  a  higher  initial  competence  on  the  part  of  the 
applicants  would  be  helpful,  the  examinations  should 
he  revised  to  place  the  candidate  who  has  had  grad- 
uate work  at  a  distinct  advantage.      The  formal  re- 
quirements should  not  be  changed  to  exclude  those 
who  have  not  had  such  study,  but  the  form  of  the 
examination  should  be  revised  to  give  scope  to  the 
candidate  who  is  able  to  demonstrate  superior  mas- 
tery of  subject  matter  and  facility  of  expression. 

B.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  following  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  examination  syllabus: 

(i)  The  papers  dealing  with  isolated  skills,  such 
as  vocabulary,  comprehension  passages,  random 
factual  information  and  so  forth,  should  be  elim- 
inated and  replaced  by  more  lengthy  essay-type 
questions  in  English,  History,  Government,  Econ- 
omics, Current  Problems  and  Cultural  Affairs.  This 
will  permit  the  separate  skills  which  were  pre- 
viously tested  by  multiple-choice  and  short  essay 
examinations,  to  be  demonstrated  as  effective  know- 
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ledge  in  an  appropriate  context.      The  papers  shall 
provide  a  wide  choice  to  allow  for  a  variety  of  prep- 
aration, and  the  questions  should  be  designed  to  test 
breadth  of  concept  and  understanding  rather  than 
specific  factual  data  requiring  intensive  preparation. 

(ii)  A  second  section  should  be  added  to  permit  can- 
didates to  demonstrate  more  specialized  training, 
grasp  of  detailed  technical  material  and  appreciation 
of  scholarly  methods.      The  subjects  offered  should 
be  those  included  in  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
social  sciences  as  well  as  other  special  skills  reg- 
ularly useful  to  the  Service.      Each  candidate  should 
be  required  to  offer  three  such  papers  including  at 
least  one  language.      These  examinations  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  British  tests,  but  should  also  include 
"problem  cases"  in  the  social  sciences  to  permit  the 
candidate  to  bring  his  particular  preparation  and 
ingeuity  to  bear  on  a  large  social  question.  Such 
cases  might  be  based  on  the  future  of  Germany  or 
Japan,  the  farm  problem,  federal  aid  to  education, 
socialized  medicine,  full  employment,  or  some  other 
broad  topic  affording  a  variety  of  approaches. 
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These  changes  would  place  the  advanced  student  at  an 
advantage,  would  test  vebal  skills  and  range  of  factual 
information  not  as  isolated  elements  but  in  the  proper 
context  of  the  social  sciences,  and  would  encourage 
prior  preparation  in  specialties  required  by  the  For- 
eign Service.^       The  disadvantages  of  the  changes  would 
include:  (i)  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  task  in  con- 
structing the  tests  and  grading  the  papers;  (ii)  the 
fact  that  some  students  would  prepare  for  the  examin- 
ation and  still  not  be  accepted,  although  all  the  Sub- 
jects have  a  variety  of  other  applications;  and  (iii)  a 
loss  of  reliability  through  the  use  of  essay  questions 
rather  than  machine-scorea  objective  tests. 


II.  The  Oral  Examination. 


A.  The  oral  examination  in  its  present  form  should  be 
eliminated  and  the  residence- type  method  should  be 


4.  A  suggestion  somewhat  similar  to  this  generalist- 
specialist  division  is  found  in  Fisher  Howe:  "The 
Sconomic  Officer  in  the  Foreign  Service,"  American 
Foreign  Service  Journal,  23:11,  November,  1946, 
pp.  lU  ff. 

5.  Cf.  Edward  T.  Lampson:  "A  Foreign  Service  Institute," 
American  Foreign  Service  Journal,  23: 5 »  May,  I946, 
pp.  I'd  ff.      This  article  suggests  a  two-stage  exam- 
ination, the  first  a  screening  test  of  the  multiple- 
choice-machine-scored  variety,  the  second  a  more 
searching  essay-type  examination.      This  plan  would 
cut  the  expense  of  the  procedure  considerably  by 
narrowing  the  field  at  the  outset. 


initiated  after  a  careful  preparation. 

B,  The  report  of  the  testing-center  staff  should  become 
part  of  the  candidate's  dossier  which  serves  as  the 
basis  for  the  final  decision  as  to  acceptibility.  The 
report  should  never  be  considered  as  conclusive  in 
itself,  for  the  ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  the 
Board  of  Examiners  who  will  ordinarily  give  it  due 
weight  in  their  deliberations,  but  will  usually  summon 
the  candidate  for  a  second  interview  before  them. 

C.  The  introduction  of  this  method  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  intensive  program  of  validation  by  following 
the  efficiency  reports  of  the  candidates,  and  cor- 
relating their  field  performances  with  clinical  pre- 
dictions. 

Although  this  method  at  its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  little  more  than  a  promising  basis  for  exper- 
imentation, it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  screen  out 
many  of  the  men  who  would  become  the  personal  failures 
of  the  Service.      The  saving  involved  here  could  greatly 
exceed  the  added  expense  involved  in  the  use  of  the 
technique. 


III.  Amalgamation  and  Reorganization 


A.  The  amalgamation  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Corps  separate  from  the  regular 
Civil  Service  should  enhance  the  understanding  and 
value  of  both  the  Foreign  Service  and  Departmental 
personnel,  and  should  therefore  be  instituted.  It 
must  be  introduced  gradually  but  firmly;  the  ^-year 
period  mentioned  in  the  Hoover  Report  is  probably 
too  short  for  the  evolutionary  development  which  will 
best  accomplish  the  transition. 

B.  The  awkward  specialist-generalist  controversy  can  be 
alleviated  to  a  considerable  degree  by  establishing 
the  Staff  category  of  the  Foreign  Service,  which  is 
roughly  comparable  to  the  CAF  ratings  in  the  Civil 
Service,  on  a  sound  career  basis,  and  developing  top 
level  functional  specialists  in  this  category  rather 
than  in  the  Officer  Class.      At  present  the  classifi- 
cation does  not  offer  either  the  security  or  the 
compensation  to  attract  strong  men. 

lY.  Training 


A,  The  present  training  program  is  excellent  both  in 
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concept  and  execution;    given  adequate  budgetary- 
appropriations  it  can  make  a  most  valuable  contrib- 
ution to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  ef- 
ficient administration  of  a  large  and  complex  Dep- 
artment, 

B,  The  proposed  amalgamtion  will  provide  further  oppor- 
tunity for  the    Foreign  Service  Institute  to  extend 
its  usefulness  by  providing  a  richer  variety  of 
assignments  for  the  individual  officer  and  more  op- 
portunity for  part-time  study  in  Washington. 
* 

It  must  be  remembered  in  weighing  these  recommendations 
that  they  do  not  purport  to  be  a  final  plan  for  future 
operation.      While  in  accordance  with  recognized  stan- 
dards and  practices  of  public  administration,  and  direct- 
ed towards  the  more  apparent  defects  of  Foreign  Service 
recruitment  and  personnel  practice  as  they  appear  at 
present,  they  afford  no  more  than  the  next  step  in  a 
process  of  constant  modification  and  adaptation. 
Finally,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  influence 


the  objective  job  requirements  must  have  on  the 
character  of  a  foreign  service  corps:     '♦The  type  of 
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diplomats  can  be  changed  .•  but  the  nature  of  the  job 
cannot  be  greatly  changed,  and  since  the  type  of  the 
worker  must  conform  to  the  job,  so  the  new  diplomats, • 
will  become  more  and  more  like  the  old  ones."^ 
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ABSTRACT 


The  American  Foreign  Service  plays  a  vital  role,  both 
in  war  and  in  peace,  in  the  protection  of  national  in- 
terests.     Its  function*;  including  negotiation,  report- 
ing, representation,  and  the  protestion  of  American  in- 
terests abroad,  are  the  means  through  which  the  United 
States  exercises  its  role  of  world  leadership,  seeking 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  major  conflicts  between  nations, 
settling  differences  by  agreement  rather  than  by  war, 
and  ultimately  securing  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
world.      Consequently  it  is  of  significant  importance 
that  the  Foreign  Service  shall  be  as  well  equipped  to 
execute  this  difficult  and  complex  task  as  possible. 

Currently  its  greatest  problem  is  the  development  of 
a  personnel  program  to  satisfy  the  unusually  demanding 
requirements  of  the  diplomatic  career.      The  ideal 
diplomatist  possesses  an  harmonious  balance  of  in- 
tellectual ability,  social  grace  and  moral  character  - 
"brains,  guts  and  personality."      The  selection  of  such 
men  and  their  in-service  development  through  an  integ- 


rated  training  program,  presents  a  challenging  problem 
to  the  personnel  administrator. 

The  British  experience,  close  enough  to  the  American 
to  be  a  fertile  source  of  suggestion,  yet  offering 
sufficient  variation  to  illuminate  the  nuances  of  ad- 
ministrative ecology,  has  been  that  of  progress 
towards  two  goals:  first,  democratic  selection;  and 
secondly,  a  Service  articulated  to  the  shifting  content 
of  international  relations.      The  aristocratic  cast 
of  the  British  Service  presented  an  anachronism  in  the 
present  century,  and  a  steady  reform  movement,  based 
on  the  open  competition  principles  of  the  famous 
Northcote-Trevelyan  Report  of  1855 »         afforded  men 
of  talent  unencumbered  access  to  the  diplomatic  career. 
The  most  recent  revision  of  the  Service  under  the 
Eden  Reforms  of  1943         two  technical  innovations 
of  significant  interest.      First,  a  new  means  of 
personality  testing,  known  as  the  residential  method, 
has  been  added  to  the  customary  oral  interview  in 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  sound  character 
in  a  diplomatic  career.        Secondly,  a  system  of  trav- 
eling studentships  has  been  istituted  for  new  entrants 
to  afford  time  for  preparation  in  history  and  economics 
as  well  as  languages,  and  to  give  the  broadening  ex- 
perience of  travel. 


The  development  of  the  United  States  Foreign  Service 
has  been  quite  in  contrast    to  the  British  experience, 
although  the  broad  trend  in  modern  times  has  been 
towards  an  approximate  similarity  of  methods.  After 
an  illustrious  beginning,  the  American  Service  fell 
prey  to  the  spoils  system  and  its  corollary,  rotation 
in  office.      The  result  was  an  inefficient  corps, 
heavily  tinged  with  plutocracy,  and  subject  to  every 
shift  of  political  winds.      The  search  in  America  has 
consequently  been  for  professional  competence  rather 
than  democratic  selection. 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Rogers  Act  in  1924 
that  the  Foreign  Service  was  firmly  established  by 
statute  on  a  career  basis,  with  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments adequate  for  living  abroad,  and  selection  by 
open  competitive  examination.        The  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  and  its  subsequent  administration  have 
further  perfected  the  system,  particularly  regarding 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  training  program, 

but  the  selection  system,  which  has  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  since  the  Moses-Linthicum  Act 
of  1931,  was  left  untouched. 


Admission  to  the  Service  is  gained  through  passage 
of  a  lengthy  written  examination  and  an  oral  inter- 
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view,  but  informed  critics  of  the  present  system  have 
pointed  out  three  major  defects  in  the  administrative 
practices:   (i)  the  fact  that  the  selection  procedure 
recruits  men  who  are  too  much  of  a  type,  but  whose 
personal  equipment  is  not  always  adequate  for  the  un- 
usually stressful  working  and  living  conditions  of  a 
diplomatic  career;  (ii)  that  the  written  examination 
does  not  demand  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  academic 
achievment,  does  not  allow  for  enough  variety  of  prep- 
aration, and  only  by  chance  assists  in  supplying  the 
specialist  needs  of  the  Service;  and  (iii)  the  lack 
of  rounded  professional  experience,  and  the  caste 
divisions  which  have  grown  up  between  Foreign  Service 
and  Departmental  personnel. 

To  remedy  these  conditions,  the  following  reforms  are 
suggested.      First,  a  revision  of  the  written  examin- 
ation to  place  the  candidate  who  has  had  graduate  work 
at  a  distinct  advantage.      This  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  construction  of  a  two-part  paper  stressing 
essay  questions  and  providing  a  suitable  range  of 
options;  the  first  part  would  test  grasp  of  broad 
areas  of  social  and  cultural  affairs,  the  second  would 
give  scope  to  the  demonstration  of  scholarship  and 
mastery  of  detailed,  advanced  subject  matter. 
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Secondly,  the  oral  examination  should  be  expanded  to 
include  a  period  of  testing  in  residence,  and  the  val- 
ue of  this  promising  technique  should  be  determined  by 
a  concurrent  validation  project.      Thirdly,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Department  of 
State  should  be  amalgamated  into  a  single  Foreign 
Affairs  Corps.      Lastly,  the  excellent  training 
program  should  be  encouraged  by  full  utilization  and 
adequate  budgetary  allotments. 
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